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&=f=7-e-(-e-h nylons fit like your own 


Skin ... that’s why Bur-Mil Cameo calls them Shape-2-U! 


1.95 


These nylons cling smoothly to your leg like a second skin! 





They “give” as you move for real comfort, long long wear! 


They refuse to sag or wrinkle so your seams stay straight! 





And they’re sheer—with Cameo’s famous Face Powder finish! 


This stocking fits like it was personally designed for you! And that kind of 

fit means wear—no matter how much you stoop, bend, pull on your stocking during 
a day in class. Tan beige, light beige, medium beige with the Face Powder Finish 
that flatters your complexion. Go to the head of the class, order yours today! 


Fit is as simple as A B C 


A for short, slender legs, up to size 9% 
B for average legs, up to size 10 
C for long or full legs, up to size 11% 







Thalhimers Stockings : Metropolitan Main Floor 

















PLAY AND RECREATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL AGE GROUPS 


Modern educators realize the importance of proper play and recrea- 
tional facilities for the child and teen-age world. To supply the 
youth with equipment that dovetails with their normal activities, 
their needs, their wants, is a smart investment. For in so doing, a 
major contribution to the social, physical, and mental development 


of the child is made. . 


. the foundation for the better citizen of 








PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 
for the 
SCHOOL, PARK, 
KINDERGARTEN, 
NURSERY SCHOOL 
Portable All-Steel 
Platforms 


Portable All-Steel 
Bleachers 


e 

Park Benches 
~ 

Picnic Tables 
= 


Basketball Backstops 
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Distributed by 


tomorrow's world. 


The J. E. Burke Company is proud to play a part in such vital work. 
For 25 years it has supplied countless schools and municipalities 
throughout the world . . . building into each product these im- 


portant features . 


@ SAFETY Burke-Built equipment is completely safe: 
exceeds all safety-code requirements 
@ QUALITY Finest of materials plus superb craftsman- 


ship adds up to tops in finished product 
@ PERFORMANCE 


Lifetime service is unconditionally guaran- 
teed; little or no maintenance 


Use the Burke personalized planning and advisory service 
at no cost or obligation. 


THE J. E. BURKE COMPANY 





Fon du Lac, Wisconsin New Brunswick, New Jersey 


UIPMENT)GO;,, In 


Manufacturers & Distributors of 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 


Cc. E, CROUCH, 


2530 Crystal Springs Ave., S.W. 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 


K. C. HART, R. C, HAYDON, JR. 
1323 Magnolia Ave. Manassas, Virginia 
Norfolk, Virginia 


RALPH A. HELDERMAN, 
Chatham, Virginia 


H, J. MOODY, 
Chester, Virginia 
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more 


WAYNE SCHOOL COACHES 





ARE BOUGHT TODAY 


THAN ANY OTHERS.... 
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Baker Equipment Engineering Company 


Summit and Norfolk Streets Richmond 11, Virginia 
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NUMBER 7 


Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
INc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—aArticles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00 Two dollars of the 
membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education and twenty cents 
for the VEA News. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Recently I saw a copy of the Virginia 
Journal of Education and read with 
pleasure the article on Longwood’s ad- 
missions program. As you know, Dab- 
ney Lancaster delegated to me the job 
of planning and developing the pro- 
gram. It was a task in which I believed 
but it was not an easy one, particularly 
when severe criticism was received 
from many persons who should have 
shared our belief that Virginia children 
were entitled to teachers with the best 
qualifications obtainable. Now that 
the plan has proved its worth, I share 
with Dabney, the admissions commit- 
tee that gave so generously of its time 
and worked so hard on a difficult task, 
and with the faculty and students, a 
real sense of satisfaction and accom- 
plishment. 

William W. Savage 

Associate Director 

Midwest Administration Center 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Just a line to thank you for partici- 
pating in our radio broadcast last week. 
Several complimentary expressions have 
been received in response, including a 
request for a transcript of the entire 
“conversation.” 

The State Chamber deeply appreci- 
ates your contribution of time and 
energy in this phase of our effort to 
better acquaint Virginians with the 
various elements which sustain our 
economic progress. 

Verbon E. Kemp 
Executive Director 
Virginia State Chamber of 


Commerce, Richmond 


I wish to congratulate you on the 
December edition of the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education. 

]. J. Fray, Superintendent 
Campbell County 
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From tha Jop File 


Thanks for letting me read the 
January Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion. I was particularly intrigued by 
your “Part of Eight Billion” editorial 
and the “You’ve Got to Watch Out 
for Advertising” piece. 

But then I always find something in 
your “spritely” magazine that catches 
attention. 

Sam Care) 
Program Service Manager 


WRVA, Richmond 


On January 6 you sent out a very 
good summary of the teacher’s salary 
problem throughout the State making 
comparisons of average elementary and 
high school teachers’ salaries with those 
of workers in different parts of the 
State. 

I should like very much to have at 
least 15 copies of this material for 
Board members and also for interested 
groups in the community. This will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Charles ]. Walsh 
Assistant Superintendent 
In Charge of Personnel 
Arlington 


I am interested in securing the words 
and the music to the song entitled: 
“Oh That Land Is Old Virginia and 
My Home”. I would like to teach this 
song to my seventh graders. Since a 
copy of this song appeared a few years 
ago in the Journal I thought perhaps 
you could tell me just where I might 
locate a copy. Any information that 
you can give me will be appreciated. 

Mrs. K. W. Edwards 
Bristol 


I was indeed surprised and delighted 
to receive your letter with compli- 
mentary paid-up membership in the 
Virginia Education Association. I feel 
honored that I have been treated so 
graciously. Enclosed you will find the 
subscription fee to the Journal. 

Claude A. Didlake 
Richmond 


Now here’s a bouquet for you and 
the staff of the Virginia Journal. Your 
— our — magazine is dynamic! The 
covers are appealing, the editorials 
challenging, and the entire make-up 
job is excellent. Thank you for a treat 
each month. 

Roberta T. Sheppe 
Amberst 















































These 5 tested aids to Safety Teaching are yours free. 


Hundreds of thousands already in use. 


Believing that one of the most important subjects a 
school can teach is Safety, we are offering the services 
described below to help you in your work. All have 
been used successfully. Some have been prepared 
especially for Virginia teachers. None is in anyway 
commercial. Order yours today! 


1. “YOUR CHILD’S SAFETY.” 24-page booklet by the famous 
child specialist, Dr. Harry F. Dietrich, senior attending physi- 
cian at Los Angeles Children’s Hospital. Tells how to immunize 
a child against accidents. Helpful in training kindergarten 
pupils. Also available for distribution to parents. 

2. “IS DRIVER EDUCATION WORTH THE COST?” A pamphlet 
full of revealing facts about the shocking cost of youthful 
driver accidents. Explains that communities without Driver 
Education pay for it anyway in injuries, loss of lives and prop- 
erty. Shows how much a proper program can save. 

3. “5 STEPS TO DRIVER EDUCATION.” A guidebook for estab- 
lishing Driver Education in any community. Explains how 
parents can work with schools to set up a practical program 
and what they can do to help you in your work. 

4. DISCUSSION GUIDE for Driver Education. A publication for 
distribution to parents. Outlines how they can organize com- 
munity support behind schools and teachers. 

5. SAFE DRIVING WHEEL. Proves that “you can’t stop on a 
dime!” Dial speed from 20 to 70 mph. Wheel shows distance 
needed to stop safely. 


Farm Bureau Insurance Companies 
of Columbus, Ohio and Lynchburg, Virginia 


FARM BUREAU MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FARM BUREAU LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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Order yours now! 
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* Farm Bureau Insurance Companies 
* Dept. JE, Lynchburg, Virginia 


Please send samples of your 5 Safety Teaching aids and form for order- 
ing individual pieces in quantity for classroom or community use. 


NAME- _——$—_$$$ $$ 
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MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


One of the great bulwarks of America’s strength is our free press. No other 
country even approaches the volume of news and information available to 
Americans. This has been made possible, of course, by our great forest 
resources, our manufacturing plants, and our paper, printing, and publish- 
ing industries...all of them linked by dependable railroad transportation! 





96% of the paper manufactured in this 
country each year is made from wood pulp. 
Here, a car-tilter mechanism, built right 
into the track, is spilling a load of pulp- 
wood from a special freight car into the 
storage pond at a pulp plant. Most plants 
keep a year’s supply of wood on hand. 











Depending on the type of paper to be 
made, pulp undergoes many special 
bleaching, Flending, and washing treat- 
ments. It may be dried and transported 
by railroad to a distant paper mill...to be 
rolled, baked, sized and packaged for de- 


livery by rail to publishers over the nation. 








Pulp is made by a combination of me- 
chanical and chemical processes. The logs, 
stripped of bark, are fed into a huge 
machine which cuts them into chips of 
various sizes. These chips are then ma- 
chine-sorted, cleaned and stored in large 
chip bins to await conversion into pulp. 





Then, finally...the printed page! From 


the great printing presses come the floods 
of books, papers, and periodicals that a | 
us the best-informed nation in the world. 
America’s annual paper consumption is 
about 380 Ibs. per person — an amount 
far higher than that of any other country. 


Linking all these industries and services is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, working 
around the clock to serve you speedily at a lower average cost than any other 
form of general transportation. And they do it over lines built and maintained 


at no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 16, 
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Leadership Training 
Conferences 


Do you want to know more about 
your job as a leader in your professional 
organization? To help make your job 
more effective a series of Leadership 
Training Conferences has been planned 
by the VEA for presidents of local asso- 
ciations, legislative chairmen, and secre- 
taries. If you hold one of these impor- 
tant offices, plan to attend the one-day 
conference in your area. Conferences 
are scheduled as follows: 


April 22—Front Royal 
(Elementary School) 


April 29—Abingdon 

(Martha Washington Inn) 
April 30—Roanoke (Hotel Roanoke) 
May 6—Norfolk (Place to be decided ) 


May 7—Richmond 
(Hotel John Marshall) 





Science Talent Search Honors 
Six students in five Virginia high 
schools were among the 260 winning 
Honorable Mention in the fourteenth 
Science Talent 
These winners included: 


annual nation-wide 
Search. 

Arlington—Frederick J. Gaiser and 
Robert M. Pearlstein of Washington- 
Lee High School 

Newport News—Michael D. Gar- 
rick, Newport News High School 

Norfolk—Robert S$. Dunning, Nor- 
view High School 


Radford—Joanna Hackman, Rad- 
ford High School 


Salem—Margaret Gene Senter, An- 
drew Lewis High School 

The judges recommended that the 
students awarded Honorable Mention 
have such promise that their ranking 
should be brought to public attention 
and, particularly, that colleges and un- 
versities be informed. They further 
added that “all of the Honorable Men- 
tions as well as the trip winners, repre- 
sent a group of high school seniors of 
outstanding ability whose high school 
records indicate that they are top- 
notch producers. Their activities and 
interests reflect an active interest in 
some field of science.” 

Teachers interested in 
Talent Search may secure information 
from the Science Clubs of America, 
1719 N Street, N .W., Washington 6, 
me ©. 
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Jeaching. Jips. 


A Report on the Teaching of 
Reading in Fairfield Schools. Free 
copies of this study may be obtained 
by written request to William J. P. 
Cullen, Harbor Road, Southport, Con- 


necticut. 


Social Studies Material. New re- 
source material for social studies 
teachers has been issued by the Public 
Affairs Committee, New York 22, a 
non-profit educational organization. 
Dr. Erling Hunt, head of the Social 
Studies department at Teachers Col- 
lege, is chairman of the Committee. 


Ywenty booklets are available for 
use in courses that concern social 
problems, contemporary affairs, prob- 
lems of democracy, civics-education, 
econemics, government, consumer- ed- 
ucation, or inter-group relations. Write 
to Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 
38th St., New York, N. Y. for this 
material, or for information on in- 
dividual titles. All twenty booklets 
are available for $3.50, and a descrip- 
tive circular may be obtained without 
charge. 

Federal Funds for Education. 


Bulletin No. 14, 1954, this covers the 
school years of 1952-53 and 1953-54, 








obtainable for 45 cents from the 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


A Note of Optimism is the 1954 an- 
nual report to the profession of the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, 
NEA. 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Expenditures for Education at 
the Midcentury, prepared by the 
U. S. Office of Education, is Misc, No. 
18 bulletin, available for 65 cents 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. $. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 


Public Education and the Future 
of America describes what public 
education has meant to the American 
people and what its future role must 
be to keep America strong and free. 





104 pages, richly illustrated, paper | 


bound, $1.50. Published by Educational 
Policies Commission, NEA, 1201 Six- 


teenth St., N.W., Washington 6,D.C. | |_ 
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Here’s a 


New Book... 


that will be of 
inestimable value 
to you. 


Ideal for... 


general history study or as a source 
from which to obtain material when 
the pupil is making his or her own 
scrapbook. 


ATTENTION, 
of VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS 
HISTORY! 





The 
STUDY SCRAPBOOK 


of the OLD DOMINION 


Endorsed by Leading 


School Authorities 


The Study Scrapbook of the Old Dominion is a pictorial presentation covering almost 


every phase of Virginia history . . 


. beginning with the first English settlement at 


Jamestown. There are 125 illustrations, including the state flag and seal, and the state 
bird and flower. The book comes folded in page size 1114” x 834”. When open for use 


the page size is 1744” x 22%”. 


It is printed on fine enamel paper on one side of the 


page only. Every child will delight in using this beautiful book. 


When Ordered by Teachers or Principals in 
Quantities of 10 or More Copies 


Single Copies are 50 cents each 


Eadaci aos 3 5c THE COPY 


VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


You may send me, postpaid, 


111 NorRTH FIFTH STREET * RICHMOND, VIRGINIA | 


Old Dominion. Enclosed is $ 
Name 
Address 


City - ‘2 
PLEASE PRINT NAME 


copies of the Study Scrapbook of the 
to cover. (Check or Money Order.) ! 
State | 


AND ADDRESS 























FOR THE BEST POSS/BLE 
'FOOD)| SZRV/CE 
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The heart of your cafeteria 
line is the Hot Food Table. 
Let us tell you about the new 
Thurmaduke. Uses no water 
and no expensive plumbing. 
Operates on either gas or 
electricity at a greatly re- 
duced fuel cost. Arrange- 
ment of pans is quickly in- 
terchangeable. 


Write for complete 
information. 





John G. Kolbe, ine: 
3 EAST MAIN STREET 


311 
RICHMOND 19 
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Let these individu- 
ally-wrapped cakes 
of PACKAGED 
DEODORIZATION 
stand guard in all 
places where dis- 
agreeable odors de- 
velop. They’ll pro- 
vide a pleasant, in- 
vigorating fragrance. LONG-LASTING, 
ECONOMICAL! 
Special wire loops provided with DE- 
ODOROMA ROUNDS permit place- 
ment anywhere — in washrooms, in 
garbage cans, lockers, closets, on 
shelves. 
Write for literature or see your 


Dolge Service Man 





FOR FREE SANITARY SURVEY 
OF YOUR PREMISES 
CONSULT YOUR 
DOLGE SERVICE MAN 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Summer Jobs in Scouting 


Every year more and more teachers 
of history, math, Latin, home eco- 
nomics, and other “indoor” subjects 
are adding a new dimension to their 
lives and bringing something new to 
their jobs. Staff positions in Girl Scout 
camps from the New England woods 
to the California mountains, from 
tropical bayous to northern streams, 
offer opportunities to enjoy an expense- 
free summer with full maintenance 
and salary. 

An applicant for a Girl Scout camp 
staff position must have enthusiasm, 
ingenuity, patience, and sympathy 
with the aims and philosphy of Girl 
Scouting. She must have maturity, 
good judgment and an interest in 
helping children of all races and re- 
ligions enjoy living and playing to- 
gether in the out-of-doors. Beyond 
these basic attitudes, qualifications of 
age and experience vary for specific 
jobs. 

Salaries vary with the individual’s 
experience, qualifications and training. 

Teachers interested in spending— 
near home—a summer that counts, 
should call the office of their local Girl 
Scout council. Those wishing to be 
referred elsewhere for positions should 


| write directly to: 


Miss Fanchon Hamilton 
Personnel Department 

GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A. 
155 East 44th St. 

New York 17, New York 





Reading Workshop 


The Third Annual Workshop in 
Reading will be held at the University 
of Chicago from July 5 through July 
29, 1955. The Workshop is open to 
teachers, administrators, 
librarians, and remedial 
reading. The topics discussed will be 
broad in scope and include problems 
listed by each registrant. Five sec- 
tions are planned at elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college levels under the 
direction of an outstanding staff: Dr. 
Edward W. Dolch, Dr. Mary C. Aus- 
tin, Mildred Letton, Dr. William S. 
Gray, and Dr. Helen M. Robinson. 


Registration in the Workshop is 
equivalent to five semester hours. Ad- 
ditional information and application 
blanks may be secured by writing to 
Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, 5835 Kim- 
bark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


supervisors, 
teachers of 





Summer Study 

The University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado, will hold its 51st 
Summer Session, June 17-July 22 and 
July 25-August 27. 

The university, which is located at 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains, has 
one of the largest summer sessions in 
the nation. 

More than 800 courses leading to 
bachelor’s and advanced degrees in 30 
fields will be offered this summer. En- 
rollment in the 21 special workshops, 
conferences and institutes is expected 
to total over 2,000. 

Among the special workshops will 
be those in Human Relations, Social 
Studies Curriculum, Writers’ Confer- 
ence, High School Music Camp, Teach- 
ing Mentally Handicapped Children, 
and Education and Acculteration in 
Southwest Communities. 

The first of five 1955 summer ses- 
sions at National College of Educa- 
tion will begin June 13 this year with 
a two-week graduate course on the 
newest methods of teaching reading to 
grade schoolers. 

The six week summer session will 
open June 27, and three 2 week ses- 
sions begin July 11 and 25, and August 
§. Both graduate and undergraduate 
courses are included in the summer 
sessions. 

National College of Education, old- 
est private college for elementary 
teachers, offers a fully accredited mas- 
ter’s program in education, as well as 
a bachelor’s program. Information on 
all courses may be obtained by writing 
to the Office of Admissions, National 
College of Education, 2840 Sheridan 
Rd., Evanston, Illinois. 
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24 Page Booklet 
14 Illustrations 
e@ Scenes from the beautiful caverns of Luray. 
e@ Shenandoah Valley. © Skyline Drive. 

e Shenandoah Nationa! Park. 

@ Scenic and Historic Virginia. 

Write for copies of this attractive booklet— 
one for yourself and each of your students. 
16MM sound motion pictures and 35MM slides 
available to schools on a free-loan basis. All 
in natural colors. 


Visit world-famous Luray Caverns this year. 


LURAY CAVERNS 


Box 389-VJ Luray, Va. 
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under our modern plan... 


TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 
SAVINGS up to 30% 


rola NehioM labitiaclila= 





a * * ] 

CductbelDivinn (Capital Stock Company . . . not offiliated with U. $. Government) ; 

' 

: (GoverNMENT EMpLoYEEs Yasurance : 

1 094 GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. : 
0 Single 

a iiticcessesag ang apinierscinabonechncncintapacicobiciel ND isinininsets © Married (No. of Children............ ; 

‘ NINN MURINE 05,1. uc:seciesinsinovieontanothdbdetiibsieeieenesdullanaaiaiainniinaletiisimeenioal ee ee ' 

Shins idk akebietilesniatibeciorddalinsinincissdictietacelaldlantesen ee  ahnasisdseibinbiieancnbsiendpaioeance ae ; 
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Year Make Model (Dix.,etc.)]No. Cyl.| Body Style | Cost | Purchase Date [] New 
/ / CD Used 





1. Additional operators under 25 in household at time: 





2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?............ One way distance is............ miles. ‘ 
(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [J Yes [] No § 

3. Estimated mileage during next year?.................0.- My present insurance expires....../....../...... 

4. () Please include information on Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 094 





MAIL TODAY FOR “RATES’’— No obligation! 


| . fates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
Government Empovers Grawrance Companys deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average § agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our = adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 


OVER A mietoneiea MILLION POLICY HOLOEES « -- OVER $30,000,000 IN ASSETS 
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FANCY CANNED FOODS 











FANCY is the U. S. Government grade BEST and it 
applies to every can of these superior vegetables, fruits, 
soups, juices, mayonnaise products, preserves, pickles, 
olives and spaghetti sauce. Premium quality, priced 


' 
for economy: Consult your supplier or write 


Why not use ONE local source of supply for ALL your TAYLOR & SLEDD, Inc. 
canned food needs? SAVE time, SAVE effort, SAVE P. O. Box 1132, Richmond, Va. 
money, and have guaranteed mealtime pleasure. for name of your neare.. wholesaler 
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Class Gifts For Your School 


ORDER NOW! 


Rear view of #340 H 
showing sturdy shelf. This 
unit is constructed like a 
fine office desk. 


No. 550 U. S. Flag set, 

No. 340 H Speaker’s Desk $55.00—Overall complete as shown, flag 

size 19%" x31 %2"—height at front 39°” 1 aL. size 3x5’ — $45.00. 

—oak, light or dark finish. 4 re D) Bi Other sizes and Virginia 
i i Flags also available. 





gates’ 
* 


No. 957 Trophy Cabinet 
$100.00. This is top section 
of #959 shown to left. 
Overall size 39” x 52”. 


‘a 
; 
| 
; 


No. 952 Trophy Cabinet $100.00. 
Doors in back have lock—two ad- 
justable shelves. Overall size 42° 


e72 wls": 


No. 959 Trophy Cabinet $200.00. No. 958 Trophy Cabinet 
beautiful and modern design — peg-board $100.00. This is bottom 
back panel—tocks for sliding glass doors. section of #959 shown to 
Overall size 78” x 52’’—center depth 14” left. Overall size 39’’ x 52”. 


Prices Do Not Include Delivery Costs 


Virginia School Equipment Co., Inc. 


104 South Foushee Street Richmond 20, Virginia 
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Editorials 


by Robert F. Williams 


Our Most Pressing Problem 


AST month, at the National 

School Boards Association 
meeting in St. Louis, Superintend- 
ent H. I. Willett of Richmond, in- 
coming president of the AASA, 
said ““The most pressing (educa- 
tional) problem centers around the 
quality of teaching.” 

‘Teacher status in the commu- 
nity must be quickly raised if any 
hope is to be entertained for other 
aspects of the (educational) pro- 
gram’’, he said. 

‘This change in status will in- 
volve higher salaries in many com- 
munities’, he declared. He cited a 
report of the NEA that only about 
40 per cent of the people preparing 
to teach actually enter the profes- 
sion. 

*“*The number of college gradu- 
ates preparing to teach has decreased 
by 25.8 per cent since 1950—the 
number of science teachers by 56 
per cent’, he said. 

The following facts taken from 
VEA research reveal certain critical 
facets of the problem in Virginia. 


Teacher Turnover 
Nearly 16% of Virginia's 18,- 

256 white teachers who taught in 
the public schools during 1953-54 
did not return to their teaching 
positions this fall. Of the 2,844 
white who failed to return, 1,454 
of them left the profession entirely: 
862 are now employed elsewhere 
in the State; 466 are employed 
outside the State; and 62 were pro- 
moted to administrative positions 
within their division. The Negro 
turnover was 6.8% as compared 
with 16% in the white. 

1. Sixteen (16) counties had a 

turnover during 1953-54 of 

25% or more. 

2. In 13 of these counties, the 
average elementary salary was 
less than the State county 
average of $2639. 

3. In 13 of these counties, the 
average high school salary 
was less than the State high 
school county average of 
$2871. 

School superintendents estimate 

that for 1955-56, they will need 

3,544 white and 598 Negro teach- 
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ers for replacements and to fill new 
positions. 

The; ten counties having the 
highest percentage of turnover are 
as follows: King and Queen, 
48.3%: Amelia, 45.5%: James 
City, 42.9%; Charles City, 38.5%: 
Surry, 28.6%: Prince William, 
27.5%; King George, 27.3%: 
Greensville, 27.1%; Prince George, 
26.5%; and Nottoway, 26.4%. 

The five cities having the high- 
est percentage of turnover are: 
Colonial Heights, 26%: Buena 
Vista, 25%; Winchester, 24.4% : 
Norton, 23.3%; Fredericksburg, 
23.1%. 

The ten counties with the lowest 
percentage turnover are as follows: 
Northumberland, 2.4%: Lee, 
2.8%; Middlesex, 3.9%; Scott, 
3.9%; Madison, 4.4%; Rocking- 
ham, 5%: Clarke, 6.4%; Floyd, 
6.4%: Rockbridge, 7.4%; and 
Brunswick, 7.5%. 

The five cities with the lowest 
percentage turnover are: Alexan- 
dria, 5.7%; Roanoke, 7.2%: Rad- 
ford, 8.6%: Staunton, 9.7%; and 
Falls Church, 10.2%. 

The ten counties requiring the 
highest percentage of replacements 
and new positions for 1955-56 are: 


Charles City, 58.3%: Princess 
Anne, 47.8%; Henrico, 38.4%: 
Prince William, 38.4%; Prince 
George, 34.4%; Fairfax, 33.7%: 
Stafford, 30.3%; York, 29.6%: 
Arlington, 29.3%; Nelson, 
27.8%. 

The five cities requiring the 


highest percentage of replacements 
and new positions for 1955-56 are: 
Buena Vista, 38.2%; Colonial 
Heights, 34.6%; Bristol, 33.3%: 
Warwick, 31.6%: and Danville, 
25.5%. 

The ten counties requiring the 
lowest percentage are: Culpeper, 
1.4%; Lee, 1.6%; Appomattox, 
3.3%; Campbell, 3.9%; Mathews, 
5.0%: Lunenburg, 5.7%; Dicken- 
son, 5.9%; Goochland, 6.1%; 
Floyd, 6.3%: Powhatan, 7.7%. 

The five cities requiring the low- 
est percentage are: Williamsburg, 
5.3%; Falls Church, 5.4%; Staun- 
ton, 6.1%; Galax, 6.8%; and Rad- 
ford, 8.3%. 





Teacher Supply 

2,939 students in Virginia's 
white state-supported and private 
colleges are preparing to become 
teachers. This is 263 more than 
the figure of 2,676 for the session 
1953-54. The elementary enroll- 
ment has increased from 873 last 
year to 941 this year; the high 
school enrollment has increased 
from 1,803 last year to 1,998 this 
year. 

88.7% of the three upper classes 
in Longwood College are enrolled 
in the teaching curricula; 67.4% 
of all the students in Radford Col- 
lege; 59.5% in Madison College. 

Among the private schools the 
highest percentage of students en- 
rolled in teaching curricula are 
Bridgewater, 33.4%: Emory and 
Henry, 24.8% ; Lynchburg College, 
9.3%. 

The state-supported schools have 
1655 students enrolled in high 
school curricula as compared with 
343 in private schools: while in 
state-supported schools, 793 are 
preparing to become elementary 
teachers as compared with 148 in 
private schools. Of the 1,998 stu- 
dents preparing to become high 
school teachers, nearly one-fourth 
are preparing to become teachers of 
home economics and commercial 
subjects. 

885 of the 1954 Virginia college 
graduates entered teaching, and col- 
lege heads estimate that 927 of the 
1955 group will enter teaching. 
846 of the 1953 graduates entered 
teaching. 

School superintendents estimate 
that for 1955-56, they will need 
3,544 white teachers for replace- 
ments and new positions. Since 
college heads estimate only 927 will 
enter teaching from 1955 gradu- 
ating classes, three-fourths of the 
teachers needed must come from 
elsewhere. 
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HAT IS AMERICA? Once 
perhaps a Bryce, a Taine, a 
Tocqueville could answer. No 
daily cables, no films, no wireless 
and few tourists could disturb or 
dispute the image of America 
their books built in the minds of 
men. 

But not today. Rare now is 
the Asian or African who has nct 
seen an American salesman or 
soldier, technician, or tourist. Rare 
is the child in Europe or Latin 
America who has not read an 
American comic or seen a Holly- 
wood film. Rare is the farmer, 
however remote his paddy field or 
pampa, who has not glimpsed 
aloft an American plane. 

Today, the task of explaining 
America rests with each Ameri- 
can. Today, what others under- 
stand about America depends, in 
large part, on what each Ameri- 
can understands about his heri- 
tage and himself. About the nev- 
erending urge toward abundance 
for all . . . toward broader oppor- 
tunity for each individual to de- 
velop his capacities to the fullest 

. toward a culture enriched by 
ceaseless self-criticism . . . toward 
higher and higher social goals, over 
strange thresholds. About Ameri- 
ca, ever young, ever bold, ever 
curious, ever eager for betterment 
and change. 

Much that I had never known 

. about my heritage . . . much that | 
had taken for granted about my- 
self... I learned at the American 
Round Table. For the first time 
I saw myself as a product of Amer- 
ica’s ideals, beliefs and dynamics: 
As never before, I sensed my re- 
sponsibility . . . to act, at home and 
abroad, in ways that did credit to 


those dynamics, ideals and beliefs. 


America may indeed be hard to 
get inside a book. But America 
is inside all Americans. May each 
discover that part of himself that 
is America. May each pass on the 
best of it to his daughters and sons. 
May each, in all he thinks and says 
and does, carry America’s true 
meaning to the Tuscan farmer, the 
Greek child, the man outside the 
Mosque. 


—ARTHUR GOODFRIEND. 


If the outside world could 
be made aware of the in- 
ner commitments by 
which we are guided, it 
would understand our 
motivations better and be 
less prone to accept the 
distortions and falsehoods 
that arise from our deal- 
ings with other peoples. 


—Frank Tannenbaum 





Photo courtesy Life Magazine. 


hat Is America? 








The material on this page is from the re- 
cently published book, What is America?, 
based on a series of round table discussions by 
distinguished Americans which were sponsored 
by the Advertising Council, Inc. “‘to develop 
a restatement in modern terms of the ideals, 
beliefs, and dynamics of the American so- 
ciety.’" This picture book about America 
by Arthur Goodfriend is a visual interpreta- 
tion of these discussions. The book comes in 
paperback and clothbound editions, retailing 
respectively at $1.50 and $3.50. The pub- 
lisher will offer special discounts for quantity 
orders for educational purposes. To secure 
specific discount information write to Robert 
Rieman, Sales Manager, Simon and Schuster, 
630 5th Ave., New York 20, New York, 
stating quantity desired and your proposed 
distribution 
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| ART— 
A Highroad to Learning 


EORGE was over-age for a boy 
in the sixth grade. He took 
no interest in school work until 
one day during a lesson about the 
nation’s capital his teacher sug- 
gested that the class try modeling 
the Capitol and other Washington 
buildings out of soap. From ma- 
terials brought forth the boys and 
girls plunged into a session of soap 
sculpture. George was intrigued. 
He tried his hand at it and sur- 
prised himself with his success. 
His Capitol looked quite real. He 
made other buildings out of soap, 
then became interested enough to 
read about them. Within a month 
he was doing passing work in all 
his subjects and had become much 
interested in drawing. 

Any teacher who really knows 
how to use art in the classroom 
can multivly the example a dozen 
times. Mildred, for instance, was 
in the fourth grade and also over 
the average age. Mildred read 
poorly: she was a sullen, resent- 
ful child. Then she was given a 
chance to stencil designs on a pro- 
gram. Surprisingly, she next vol- 
unteered to sketch a diagram from 
the science book on the board. Art, 
by providing an interest, put her 
on the road to adjustment and be- 
fore long she was taking normal 
interest in her school work. 

That many teachers are missing 
a good thing because they are not 
trained to make more effective use 
of art in their teaching was demon- 
strated anew during the past year 
as a result of art education courses 
offered in several Virginia counties 
by the University of Virginia 
School of Education, organized 
through the facilities of the Exten- 
sion Division. 

On a chill October evening in 
Botetourt County’s Troutville, 
which straddles the broad stream 
of traffic pouring down the Great 
Valley toward Roanoke, a group 
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of 24 teachers came together in a 
classroom. They signed registra- 
tion cards with doubt and misziv- 
ing, and looked with some concern 
at their instructor. “I never could 
draw a bit,”’ said one. “‘I don’t see 
much use in even trying,” :om- 
mented another. Yet they signed 
their cards because they knew they 
had a need. 

Doubts began to fade as the in- 
structor, Mrs. Starene Swineford, 
who had come to Virginia with a 
California background in art edu- 
cation, took hold. She explained 
that art for the modern-day class- 
room involves more and different 
things than drawing and painting. 
Whether a particular teacher has 
or does not have natural talent is 
less important than that the teacher 
understand the place of art in edu- 
cation, and how to make effective 
use of it as a creative experience 
for children and as an aid to learn- 
ing 

It is necessary to abandon the 
idea that art is just a pastime and 
a diversion, to be blocked off by 





Virginia. 


by A. C. de PORRY 


itself on time borrowed from the 
“really important things.’ Art 
must be looked upon as an integral 
of each day’s lessons—a means of 
clarifying thought, of stimulating 
imagination, of creating interest. 
“Art is for all the children—not 
only for a gifted few,’’ explained 
Mrs. Swineford. ‘‘The modern 
school attempts to provide children 
with social experiences, language 
experiences, scientific experiences, 
and creative experiences. Art is a 
creative experience when the indi- 
vidual makes an expression that is 
his own—not a copy. Creative ex- 
perience is developmental; the child 
must start where he is. He needs 
to have experience to build upon 
in order to grow creatively. New 
materials, new ways of using old 
materials, or new combinations of 
materials will stimulate the child's 
imagination and overcome the in- 


Mr. de Porry describes in this article some 
of the work done recently in the University 
of Virginia Extension Art Education classes 
in the Lynchburg area. 
been local director of the Lynchburg Center 
of the University of Virginia Extension Di- 
vision which serves Lynchburg and a I16- 
county surrounding area with University 
Extension courses. 

Previous to this, he taught for several 
years at New London Academy in Forest, 
He was also editor and publisher 
for two years of Virginia Social Studies, 


Since 1952 he has 


monthly publication in Virginia government and history for use in 


the high schools of the State. 


Born of French parents at Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey, he says 
“upon attaining the age of reason came to Virginia and, with a few 
lapses, have lived in the State ever since.”” Graduated from the George- 
town University School of Foreign Service in 1931, he later turned to 
education and became assistant director of the Civic Education Serv- 
ice in Washington, D. C. publishers of The American Observer and 


other national current history publications for school use. 


For two 


years he served in World War II as Lieutenant in the U. S. Navy Re- 


serve with active duty in the Pacific. 
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ertia of ‘I can’t draw’ or ‘What 
shall I draw?’”’ 

“When a child has a successful 
experience he will continue to 
grow and develop. He will make 
fresh discoveries for himself and 
continue in his creative growth. A 
variety of techniques and media 
provide an opportunity for every 
child to achieve a successful creative 
experience. The teacher, too, needs 
to have a creative art experience in 
order to understand better how to 
provide a stimulating atmosphere 
for her students.” 

“Art experiences enrich the life 
of an individual, provide an emo- 
tional outlet and broaden the scope 
of the individual's outlook. Class- 
rooms can be transformed into 
cheerful, pleasant places in which 
to work through the use of art. 
The use or display of a child's 
work in the classroom gives him 
a feeling of belonging and being 
part of the group. This security 
can favorably modify his entire 
attitude toward other school work 
and improve his adjustment to the 
school situation. Art can be a tool 
to help bring life to the other sub- 
ject matter of the school curricu- 
lum. Making models, illustrating 
things he reads about, making 
charts, diagrams, and maps <an 
make the subject matter more 
meaningful to the child. This 
varied experience will provide a 
real and lasting learning situation.’ 


Art as Visual Aid 


Art can serve as a visual aid to 
pupils in spelling, arithmetic, so- 
cial studies and other subjects. For 
example, hard-to-spell words are 
easily learned when they are used 
as material for clever letter de- 
signs. If a class is studying Indians 
the pupils are going to be much 
more interested if they can be 
shown how to make, not crude, 
but really artistic totem poles, wig- 
wams, and other objects out of 
sawdust, papier mache and pipe 
cleaners. Art used and understood 
in this sense becomes a vital re- 
source to the teacher. 

Once these principles were 
grasped, teachers became increas- 
ingly eager to learn about materials 
and techniques which they could 
use in their classrooms. From then 
on it was fun. Beginning with sim- 
ple name designs which young chil- 
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dren especially enjoy, and which 
brings art to the aid of cursive 
writing, and continuing through a 
whole “‘bag of tricks’’ the teachers 
were amazed to learn how much 
they could do with materials which 
were readily at hand and, above 
all, inexpensive. As they practiced 
they gained confidence. The most 
hesitant found that they did have 
some skill after all. It was simply 
a matter of finding and using tech- 
niques and materials which offer 
the best avenues to self-expression. 
With confidence thus gained they 
could carry the lessons into the 
classroom. 


Unlimited Materials 


Teachers in the class learned 
how to make use of different crayon 
techniques—broadstroke designs, 
crayon etchings or scratch draw- 
ings, crayon designs coated with 
water color. They learned how 
to make papier-mache and how 
useful this device could be to make 
figures and models of many kinds 
to fit in with study units. Paper, 
always available in abundance, of- 
fers a world of possibilities: paper 
sculpture, cut and torn paper de- 
signs, material for basic construc- 
tion of houses and buildings for 
models. Texture designs can be 
made from used coffee grounds, 
flour, and similar materials. But- 
tons, string, seeds, leaves, twigs, 
can be pasted up to make pictures 
in a technique known as collage. 
Potatoes can be used for potato 
printing, soap for sculpture, wood 
for carving. Textile printing, em- 
bossing, basket-making with hon- 
eysuckle, there is no limit to the 
variety of materials and techniques 
which can be used. 

It is precisely this variety which 
makes art so useful as a visual aid 
to learning, Whatever the pupils 
may be studying there is often some 
material or some technique at hand 
which can be used in an artistic 
manner to help make it more vivid 
and more memorable. 


This does not mean that art for 
its own sake no longer has place, or 
that art should not be used to bring 
color to holiday seasons and other 
festivities. “The modern emphasis 
on the uses of art in education is 
not to limit or restrict, but rather 
to broaden the scope of art and to 





bring out new possibilities which 
have not been developed. 

The first class in Botetourt 
County was so successful that it 
led to others. By the end of the 
year more than a third of the ele- 
mentary teachers in the entire 
county had taken the course. The 
results were soon evident in the 
classrooms. ‘‘We have made maps, 
charts and graphs, using methods 
learned in the art class,”’ said one 
teacher. ‘““These visual aids have 
really improved my teaching and 
the children’s interest in all subject 
matter.” 

Another teacher reported that 
her pupils had carved a set of teeth 
out of soap to be used in a health 
lesson, and how various fruits and 
vegetables had been made from 
papier-mache to illustrate balanced 
diets. “‘] have taken things I have 
learned in class back to the other 
teachers in my school,’’ said an- 
other, ‘‘and now the whole school 
is occupied with various art proj- 
ects."’ Superintendent of Schools 
H. M. Painter commented that he 
could see an improvement all over 
the County as a result of the 
knowledge teachers had gained in 
the use of art as an aid to teach- 
ing. Elementary Supervisor Mary 
O. Phelps added that, ““The art 
work is carrying over into a leisure- 
time activity. I have seen this in a 
number of different homes where 
children bring ideas back to the 
whole family.” 


Drawing Was First 

While more teachers participated 
in the classes given in Botetourt 
County, there were similar experi- 
ences in Campbell County, in 
Roanoke, and in Southwest Vir- 
ginia. Art in the classroom is com- 
ing to be viewed as neither frill 
nor fad. In reality it is a way of 
coming back to the most funda- 
mental of fundamentals. Drawing 
was the first means used by man to 
convey information on stone and 
tablet; the three R’s had their be- 
ginnings in pictures. Just as draw- 
ing was an original and natural 
means of expression in the trans- 
mission of ideas, so art today, re- 
fined by present knowledge of ef- 
fective methods, can be to the child 
a vivid highroad to learning. 
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i—Mrs. Starene Swineford, Univer- 
sity of Virginia Extension Art Ed- 
ucation instructor, works with a 
group of teachers in the Lynch- 
burg area. 


2—Made up to resemble an Easter 
egg, Kathy Kriss Swineford shows 
Easter eggs which have served as 
a means of creative expression for 
children. 


3—Classroom application. Here a 
teacher-student carries back to 
his pupils what he has learned at 
the University of Virginia Exten- 
sion Art Education class in the 
Lynchburg area. 


Photographs by Fred Menegh, 
Courtesy Lynchburg News 





What Is Health Worth 

to You and Yours? 

The Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
has recently published two bulletins of 
interest to teachers and high school 
students: “The Road to Health In 
Rural Virginia 1900-1952” (Va. 
Agric. Exp. Sta. No. 466); “What is 
Health Worth to You and Yours?” 
(No. 213). These bulletins, written 
by W. E. Garnett, Rural Sociologist 
of the Experiment Station, were pre- 
pared from the layman’s viewpoint, 
especially for the use of high school 
students and adult discussion groups. 
[hey constitute No. 5 in the Citizen- 
ship Challenges series on which Dr. 
Garnett has been working for several 
years. Other numbers in this series 
include: I. On Being A Good Citizen: 
What Should a Good Citizen Believe? 
Know? Do?; II. Local Government; 
III. Virginia Taxation; IV. Growing 
Government Activities and Costs. All 
of these bulletins can be obtained free 
from the Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Blacksburg, Virginia. 

Bulletin 466 has a chapter on each 
of the major phases of Virginia’s medi- 
cal schools, the adequacy of the doctor 
supply and related questions, hospitals, 
public health work, mental health, 
volunteer organizations dealing with 
health, and financing medical care. 

Citizenship responsibilities for health 
are emphasized in Bulletin 213, “What 
is Health Worth to You and Yours?”, 
a summary of No. 466, which includes 
a number of discussion questions and 
suggested committee pfojects. These 
were prepared especially for the use of 
high school students and adult discus- 


sion clubs. 
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Plight of Geography 


in Our Schools 


OLLEGE is the place where the 

successes and failures of ele- 
mentary and secondary instruction 
are brought out most vividly. 
There is where youthful horizons 
are immeasurably broadened and 
ventures are made into uncharted 
seas by eager young people seeking 
to build careers for themselves. Phi- 
losophy, political theory, money 
and banking, social history, ar- 
chaeology, international relations, 
the novel, German, education, cal- 
culus, genetics, Greek, embryology, 
anatomy, organic chemistry, archi- 
tecture, and thermodynamics (to 
mention but a few) are new and 
challenging fields awaiting the am- 
bitious searcher for knowledge, each 
field presenting thick and scholarly 
textbooks bulging with important 
facts. : 

In a year or two at most, after 
graduation from College, our 
young people take their places as 
citizens and voters, who, quite rea- 
sonably, are expected to possess a 
basic core of ‘‘general education,’ 
consisting of facts and information 
that they should “‘have at their 
fingertips.’’ Geography—ertainly 
the broad outlines of United States 
geography—should form an es- 
sential part of the information res- 
ervoir of all of our citizens, and 
indeed so basic has it seemed to 
many that it has long comprised a 
part of the curriculum in the grades, 
where the largest number of future 
citizens may be reached. The states 
of the United States and the loca- 
tions of foreign countries, distant 
seas, and continents, with accom- 
panying mapwork, are covered by 
most elementary schools in our na- 
tion. 

Hence it was that the writer, 
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by JOHN E. MANAHAN 
Associate Professor of Political Science and History, 


Radford College 


who been teaching geography in 
one of our State teachers’ colleges 
since 1946, took it for granted that 
behind the bland expressions of 50 
college students, enrolled for study 
of the latest edition of J. Russell 
Smith’s North America, lay a 
wealth of information concerning 
the 48 states of our Union and 
their locations. The prospect was 
indeed encouraging; 36 of the stu- 
dents had geography in the elemen- 
tary grades; 5 had geography in 
secondary school; only one never 
had a course in geography; and of 
the group 10 asserted that maps 
and atlases were something of a 
hobby with them—they read them 
in their spare time for recreation. 
Accordingly, to concentrate on the 
areas apparently least familiar to 
the students, two months of class 
were spent on Newfoundland, La- 
brador, the St. Lawrence valley, the 
West Indies, the Caribbean area, 
Central America, the corn belt, the 
wheat belt, the Great Northern 
Forest, the rivers of the North 
American continent, and the like. 
As time passed the germ of an idea 
began to take shape in the mind of 
the teacher. Inasmuch as the river 
work had been done on a large 
classroom map showing the out- 
lines of each of the 48 states in 
bold color, it would seem perfectly 
fair to prepare a blank outline map 
of the United States, distribute it 
one March morning at 8 a.m. as a 
“pop quiz’ to the students who 
had been engaged in studying 
Smith and Phillips, North Amer- 
ica, for two months, and find out 
what they could do about identify- 
ing the states by shapes and loca- 
tions and writing in their names. 


The results were revealing, to say 
the least. 


Flight of States 


As chance would have it, 2 stu- 
dents of the 50 were absent, so 48 
students attempted to identify the 
48 states—with varying degrees of 
lack of success. The map present- 
ed herewith is entitled ‘‘Composite 
Students’ View of the U.S.A.” Its 
subtitle is “Flight of the States in 
the Air Age.’’ Of the 48 papers 
turned in at the end of one hour 
one was perfect; 47 were imper- 
fect in some way. This composite 
map takes one error from each of 
the 47, except the last, from which 
2 errors are taken. In other words, 
47 different students made these 
48 different mistakes. In order to 
isolate a different mistake from each 
paper, many more grave errors were 
eliminated in the preparation of 
this map. 

As will readily be seen, since 
the square of 48 is 2,304, there 
were a possible 4,608 errors in this 
exercise by the class as a whole: 
2,304 states misplaced or unidenti- 
fied, and 2,304 states with names 
misspelled. The overall results 
were 618 wrong states (418 mislo- 
cated and 200 blanked) plus an 
additional 159 states with names 
misspelled: a total of 777 errors 
out of a possible 4,608. At first 
blush, this would not seem a bad 
record for a college class; the per- 
centage of error here is only 16.8%, 
which would make an average 
grade of 83.2% for the quiz— 
closely approximating the C me- 
dian of the average student. 

However, it is in the nature of 
the errors that the true significance 
of the test lies: the range in the class 
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Composite Students’ View of the U.S.A. 
(Flight of the States in the Air Age) 





was from one perfect score to a 
low paper with 46 of the 48 states 
incorrect. This lowest paper placed 
Connecticut on Washington state; 
Omaha on Missouri, Washington 
on Texas, Virginia on Mississippi, 
West Virginia (to the east) on 
Alabama, and Missouri on Maine 

not to mention Mississippi on 
New York and Alabama on Penn- 
sylvania! 

Looking at the class as a whole, 
they placed New York State all the 
way from Nevada through Wis- 
consin to Maine; they placed Maine 
on Washington and Maine; Mis- 
souri they located from Kansas 
through Arkansas to Maine; North 
Carolina was placed as far north 
, as Pennsylvania; Connecticut ap- 
peared as far west as Kansas and 
Oregon; Vermont and Oklahoma 
were both placed in the outline of 
f California state. 

Most vagrant of all the 48 
states, it would seem, is Wyoming, 
which was placed in Nevada, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, and Louisiana. In- 
diana, similarly, ranged from Ohio 
through Missouri, taking in Illinois 
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This is how states within the USA looked to a group of 
college students. The study is based upon a wide range of 


the State. 


on the way. Another grazing state 
was Alabama, which roamed 
through South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Pennsylvania; Georgia went 
to New York, Ohio, and Idaho. 
Ohio wandered to Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Missouri. New Hamp- 
shire went wool-gathering to Idaho 
and New Jersey halted its west- 
ward trek only at North Dakota. 
Nebraska flitted to Montana, Col- 
orado, and New Mexico, while 
South Carolina took up her trailer 
and went to North Carolina and 
Kentucky. The state of Washing- 
ton journeyed eastward to Texas 
and Tennessee and Indiana jaunt- 
ed out to Missouri and down to 
Mississippi. Idaho shifted gravity 
to Nebraska and Oregon, uncertain 
of direction, moved north into 
Washington and southeast into 
Georgia. Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Minnesota skipped airily about 
the Great Lakes region, and Mary- 
land turned up in Illinois. North 
Dakota jumped a fence or two into 
Wyoming, and Idaho and Colora- 
do, submitting to no corral, moved 
vaguely about in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area. Tennessee stopped its 
northward movement at Pennsyl- 


secondary school graduates, both from Virginia and outside 


vania, being outstripped by Missis- 
sippi, which flew up to New York, 
probably to La Guardia, though 
possibly to Idlewild, readying her- 
self for the transatlantic passage. 
‘Cajuns will be pleased to hear 
that New Orleans was erected into 
a dignified state, encompassing all 
Arkansas. 

Kansas was labeled Milwaukee, 
Missouri, Connecticut, and Nebras- 
ka, while mysterious Wyoming was 
labeled ‘‘Whymonia,” ‘‘Whyo- 
ming,’’ Utah, Idaho, Colorado, 
Iowa, Montana, and North Da- 
kota. 

In previous exercises One mem- 
ber of the class had spelled Wyo- 
ming ‘“‘Wymoning.”’ Attention to 
this error was called by the teacher 
and the result was that five papers 
on this quiz were returned with 
Colorado neatly labeled ‘“Wymon- 
ing.”’ One paper demoted Mexi- 
co to the position of one of our 
states and located it in Colorado. 


Even Virginia Blanked 

North Dakota was misspelled 
and mislabeled Wyoming, New 
Jersey, and Minnesota. Ohio, 
strangely enough, was called Penn- 
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sylvania, Tennessee, Delaware 
(due no doubt, to the town of the 
same name there), Georgia, and 
Indiana. West Virginia was call- 
ed Kentucky and Ohio; Kentucky 
was called West Virginia and South 
Carolina; the outline of Virginia 
was even blanked; North Carolina 
was called Montana and South 
Carolina; Tennessee was called 
Washington and Kentucky. Maine, 
a sort of geographical anchor, was 
called New York, Minnesota (be- 
cause of its northerly position), 
and Missouri. 

Flordia,”’ ‘‘Uath,” ‘Arizonu,”’ 
‘“Wisconsen,”’ ‘‘Geogia,”’ ‘“‘Indeni 
ana,’ ‘‘Massachetts,’’ ‘‘Nebrasca,”’ 
‘““Arkansaw,’’ ‘‘Louisanna,”’ ‘“‘New 
Hemsphire,”’ ‘“Oklamaha,”’ “‘Illio- 
nois,” ‘‘Colorido,’’ ‘‘Wisconin,”’ 
‘“Missippi,”” ‘““Vermount,”” “‘Orer- 
gon, ‘“Mossuri,’’ and ‘‘North De- 
kota,’’ were among the numerous 
errors encountered in_ spelling. 
Much inveighing previous to this 


test against the forms “‘Joha’’ and 
“Tllonis’’ for the corn and hog 
states apparently had results. Net 
a single case of ‘‘Joha”’ or ‘‘IIlonis’’ 
was encountered on this test. How- 
ever, much more difficult to combat 
is the widespread confusion in stu- 
dents’ minds of Rhode Island with 
Long Island. 


As can be seen from the above 
statistics, the average number of 
errors was slightly over 16 per 
paper. These were spread fairly 
generally over the graduates of 43 
different high schools in 32 cities 
and counties, with three from out 
of State and years of graduation 
ranging from 1916 to 1953. The 
best paper was from a 1951 grad- 
uate of Hillsville High School in 
Carroll County; the lowest score 
was from a 1943 graduate of Grun- 
dy High School in Buchanan 
County. Schools whose graduates 
participated in this test were: 


City or County 
Alexandria 
Martinsville 
Radford 
Augusta 


Bedford 


Botetourt 
Buchanan 


Carroll 


Fairfax 
Floyd 
Franklin 
Grayson 


Henry 


Lancaster 
Lee 
Montgomery 


Norfolk 
Patrick 
Pittsylvania 
Pulaski 
Roanoke 
Rockbridge 
Russell 


Smyth 
Southampton 
Tazewell 
Warren 

Wise 

Wythe 


D. C., Washington 
Kentucky 

Harlan 
New Jersey 
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INIA SCHOOLS 
School 


.George Washington 


Martinsville 
Radford 


. Middlebrook 


Waynesboro 


‘ Bed fc ord 


Montvale 
Fincastle 


_Grundy 


OUT OF 


Whitewood 
Galax 
Hillsville 
Woodlawn 
Fairfax 

Willis 
Franklin 

Fries 

Oak Hill Academy 
Axton 
Ridgeway 
Spencer-Penn 
Kilmarnock 
St. Charles 
Blacksburg 
Christiansburg 
Norview 

Blue Ridge 
Gretna 
Pulaski 
William Fleming 
Lexington 
Honaker 
Lebanon 
Temple Hill 
Marion 

Ivor 
Richlands 
Warren 
Christopher Gist 
Rural Retreat 


STATE SCHOOLS 


. Woodrow Wilson 


Benham 
Teaneck 


No. of Graduates 


l 


I 
l 
] 


l 
l 
l 
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Year 
1950 
1951] 
1952 
1949 
1949 
1951] 
195] 
195] 
1943 
1950 
1951 
1951 
1951 
195] 
1951 
195] 
195] 
1944 
1950 
1950 
1951 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195] 
195] 
1950 
1950 
1952 
1951 
1951] 


, 1951 


1916 
1948 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1950 
1951 


1952 


195) 


The best ratings on this quiz 
on elementary geography were ob- 
tained from the graduates of Hills- 
ville, Fairfax, Radford, Woodrow 
Wilson, Fries, Blacksburg, Bed- 
ford, Ivor, Spencer-Penn, Fincastle, 
Rural Retreat, Christiansburg, 
Blue Ridge, and William Fleming, 
with errors ranging from 0 to 8. 
Data have not been consulted to 
ascertain whether these were stu- 
dents who ranked high or low in 
their respective classes. 

The reader is left to draw his 
own conclusions from the above 
presentation. In the opinion of 
the writer, as far as geography is 
concerned, it is high time in Vir- 
ginia (and probably in the nation) 
to ‘‘bell the cat.’’ It is manifestly 
absurd to launch upon higher 
flights of instruction with people 
who are of necessity being certi- 
ficated to teach, but who haven't 
the foggiest notion whether a trip 
north would take them to the Deep 
South or the Far West! Indeed 
a visit to the latter would appar- 
ently land some of them in Maine, 
Connecticut, and Vermont, thus 
proving that in the air age New 
England industrial workers can 
now enjoy all the invigoration of 
Pacific breezes while remaining at 
home, basking in the sunshine of 
California and weekending with 
birds of rich plumage on Catalina. 
Just to the East of the Rockies is 
their holiday in Mexico! 


Suffolk Schools and 
Citizenship 

Suffolk Schools and Citizenship is an 
attractive pictorial report of the Suf- 
folk Schools for 1954. Believing that 
an informed public is an interested 
public, The Suffolk Board of Educa- 
tion presents this report to the people 
in a brief form, telling the story of 
their schools as they work day by day. 
This report stresses one of the funda- 
mental purposes of their schools— 
education for citizenship. And as an 
evidence of good citizenship and pub- 
lic interest in their schools, this 
brochure was prepared and presented 
by the American Bank and Trust 
Company of Suffolk. 

The alert Suffolk School Board is 
headed by Edwin T. Coulbourn as 
chairman, with W. R. Savage serving 
as Superintendent of Schools. 
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VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Develops Character 


1—Arlington County Industrial Arts students acting 
as shop superintendents learn the meaning of 
dependability as they accept and discharge their 
duties and responsibilities. 


2—Business Education students at Maury High 
School, Norfolk, study character traits. 


3—Diversified Occupations Club members of Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Portsmouth, make 
plans for a State-wide conference. 


4—-Understanding the needs of smaller brothers and 
sisters helps homemaking students at Westhamp- 
ton Junior High School, Richmond, to understand 
themselves. 


5—Vocational Agriculture students at Turbeville 
plant seedlings to create the forests for a future 
generation. 



















































Virginia Teachers Are 


Sprouting Wings 


IRGINIA teachers are getting up 
in the clouds! This statement 
does not imply that these teachers 
are aimlessly wandering in a nebu- 
lous area. The trend simply signi- 
fies that many Virginia educators 
have come to the conclusion that 
the airplane is here to stay. 

A new term has come into the 
parlance of education. As typically 
true of so many new terms in our 
professional jargon this one has 
had its rough times. Aviation ed- 
ucation is not a new term in the 
sense of years of use—the term has 
been used in degree over the past 
twenty-five years. Its newness 
with the majority of educators is 
due to lack of acceptance that the 
term aviation education signifies. 
That idea will be defined at a later 
point in this article. For the mo- 
ment let's look at aviation educa- 
tion over the years. 

Nationwide since World War I 
there has been sporadic interest in 
aviation on the part of education. 
World War II brought greater rec- 
ognition of the schools’ responsi- 
bility for helping boys and girls 
learn about the airplane and some 
of its implications for the type of 
life they would lead. Most of the 
early efforts in aviation education 
were at the high school level and 
in most cases in the form of a spe- 


by C. GORDON HIGGINS 


cial or technical elective course. 
Many will recall the so-called ‘‘Pre- 
Flight Aeronautics’ and _ the 
“Science of Aviation’’ courses dur- 
ing the World War II period. 
These efforts no doubt served a 
purpose but their early demise is 
evidence that they did not fill a felt 
need. 

Following World War II those 
persons in the nation who were vi- 
tally concerned about developing an 
air-minded citizenry began to work 
in organized ways toward achiev- 
ing their goal. Education associa- 
tions with established status gave 
impetus to the cause through com- 
mittee formations and publications. 
The American Association of 
School Administration, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and the 
American Association of Colleges of 
Teacher Education are outstanding 
examples. Aviation business and 
industry have in many ways fur- 
thered the effort of alerting educa- 
tion to a potential source of enrich- 
ment in educational experiences of 
youth. Government agencies, such 
as the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and the United States Of- 
fice of Education, have been mem- 
bers of the team in the overall 
movement. The United States Air 
Force has assisted in many ways 
and the civilian auxiliary of the 


Mr. Higgins describes the first aviation education course to be given 
at the University of Virginia this summer, offering Virginia teachers 
an opportunity to try their wings! He served in an advisory capacity 
with the University of Virginia in making arrangements for this trial 


run, 


An observer at the 1953 National Aviation Education Workshop at 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, where he got a lift for 
air education, Mr. Higgins also attended the Aviation Education Plan- 
ning Conference in Washington this past October, sponsored by the 


Civil Air Patrol. 


Mr. Higgins is Assistant Supervisor of Secondary Education for the 


State Department of Education. 


He is also president of District C 


and a member of the VEA Board of Directors, as well as a member of 


the Executive Committee. 
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USAF, the Civil Air Patrol, has 
perhaps been the outstanding lead- 
er in teacher education for an air 
age with its National Aviation 
Education Workshop which has 
been held at the University of Col- 
orado the last three summers. 
There have been other workshops 
in the past few years—notable 
among them are the ones at Nor- 
wich University, Montana State 
University, Eastern Montana Col- 
lege of Education, University of 
Puerto Rico, and University of 
Nebraska, as well as several in Cali- 
fornia sponsored jointly by the 
State Department of Education and 
State Colleges. As a result of en- 
thusiasm engendered by these work- 
shops and particularly through the 
efforts of the CAP Headquarters 
Staff, there will be twenty-five avia- 
tion education workshops in opera- 
tion during the 1955 summer ses- 
sions at various colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country. 


Air Age Ailments 


In Virginia the historical back- 
ground of the aviation education 
movement has paralleled the na- 
tional picture in that growth has 
been slow and perhaps apathy has 
been even more in evidence here 
than in many of the states. Dur- 
ing the World War II period there 
were isolated high school offerings 
in the field of aviation. These dis- 
appeared from the scene and not 
until the CAP began its coordi- 
nated program designed as an elec- 
tive course was concern expressed 
for the type of education that 
would help youngsters interpret the 
many implications of the air age. 

There were spotty attempts to 
encourage enthusiasm on the part 
of educators for lifting horizons. 
One example is the series of Air In- 
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stitute Days that were set up for 
administrators and teachers at va- 
rious airports in the State during 
the school year of 1948-49. These 
were sponsored jointly by the Di- 
vision of Aeronautics of the State 
Corporation Commission and the 
State Department of Education. 
The degree of success of these in- 
stitutes was lessened by the lack 
of follow-up, an ailment which has 
seemed to be the chronic disease of 
many aviation education projects. 
Approximately twenty-five Vir- 
ginia teachers have participated in 
the highly interesting experiences of 
one of the National Aviation Edu- 
cation Workshops at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. Perhaps some of 
those teachers are now doing mis- 
sionary work in air conditioning 
other people in the field here in Vir- 
ginia. 

Several persons have worked 
hard and long at alerting education 
in Virginia to implications of avia- 
tion for the learning process. A 
few are herein named but the listing 
is in no way intended as a slight 
to others who have also “‘pulled an 
oar’: Col. Allan C. Perkinson, 
Director, Division of Aeronautics, 
State Corporation Commission; G. 
F. Poteet, State Department of Ed- 
ucation; Francis W. Sisson, Direc- 
tor of Personnel, Richmond City 
Schools; Homer A. Humphreys, 
Principal, West Point High School; 
James Doman, former teacher at 
West Point High School; G. Tyler 
Miller, President, Madison Col- 
lege; Major Allan W. Carver, 
USAF Liaison Officer to the Vir- 
ginia Wing of the CAP; and Mrs. 
Louise Thaden, officer in charge of 
cadet training for the Virginia 
Wing of CAP. 


Growing Up 

Yes, aviation education is grow- 
ing up. This development toward 
maturity is due to many factors, 
not the least important of which is 
a clarification in the meaning of the 
term aviation education. The term 
is defined as follows by Mervin K. 
Strickler, Jr., Aviation Education- 
ist for the Civil Air Patrol: ‘‘Avia- 
tion Education is general education 
as it concerns aviation, as distin- 
guished from technical or special 
education. In other words, avia- 


tion education embraces all the 
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PREPARED TO BLAST OFF? C. Gordon Higgins points out the poster on 
Aviation Education announcing the first course offered Virginia teachers this 
summer which is studied by Col. Allan C. Perkinson, Director, Division of Aero- 


nautics, State Corporation Commission, and Dean Lindley J. Stiles of the Uni- 


versity of Virginia. 


knowledge and attitudes that the in- 
formed air-minded citizen of today 
should have.’ Such a definition 
sets up a way of teaching rather 
than a separate package of content. 
In almost any subject field of the 
school curriculum today there is 
opportunity for integration of 
things pertaining to aviation that 
would go a long way toward an- 
swering the questions—How do 
we motivate? How do we vitalize 
learning experiences? 

Of course the rub comes with 
the fact that teachers lack the 
know-how. They lack the enthu- 
siasm mecessary for varied ap- 
proaches to instruction. They lack 
the experiences which would give 
them that enthusiasm to experi- 
ment, producing insights that 
would lead to the know-how. 

That’s why workshops were 
born and that’s why workshops for 
teacher education in aviation educa- 
tion are on the increase. A structure 
for the motivation and vitalizing of 
instruction is available through 
aviation—and a way by which our 
youngsters will be helped to gain 
the understandings that will enable 
them to operate more effectively in 
a world that is changing day by 
day because of the airplane. Our 
2 x 4 teaching is not going to fill 
the bill. We need to get outside the 
walls of our classroom and find out 
what is going on in the world. 
Aviation is a potent medium by 
which to gain that end. 


Virginia Offers Air Course 

Aviation education comes of age 
in Virginia. The University of 
Virginia will be one of the twenty- 
five institutions in the country 
which will offer a course in aviation 
education this summer. This course 
will be one of the offerings during 
the Intersession which is scheduled 
for a three weeks term, June 15 to 
July 1. The course will be open to 
elementary and secondary teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors. 
Three hours credit will be granted 
at the undergraduate level and at the 
graduate level for those students 
who have been admitted to study for 
an advanced degree. Thirty scholar- 
ships of sixty dollars ($60.00) 
each are available to Virginia ele- 
mentary and secondary school staff 
members. The money for this 
scholarship aid is provided by busi- 
ness and industry to the Division of 
Aeronautics to be distributed for 
this purpose. 

The course will be designed to 
enable teachers to gain a speaking 
and reading acquaintance with 
aviation; to understand the im- 
portance of weather and climate: 
to know and understand generally 
the structure of the airplane; to 
know in an elementary way the 
simple scientific principles of flight: 
to understand the implications of 
air transportation in international 
relationships: to gain an apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by air- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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turned over to the Norfolk Division for beginning classes 
in 1930. 


First building—Wormer Larchmont 
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Public School, 
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All photographs by Lillyman, College photographer 
Newest building—New Science Building on Norfolk 


Division campus, completed in February, 1955. 





Elementary Education Degree Program Set Up 


Norfolk Division 


of the College of William and Mary 


Celebrates Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of 


Community Service 


HE four-year degree program 

in Elementary Education has 
become a reality to Noifolk and 
Tidewater residents of Virginia. 
On the eve of the celebration of 
twenty-five years of community 
service as a junior college, Director 
L. W. Webb, Jr. announced off- 
cial approval to develop at the 
Norfolk Division the program lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Elementary Education. 

The Fall Convocation which of- 
ficially began the Silver Anniver- 
sary year featured an address by 
President Alvin Duke Chandler of 
the College of William and Mary. 
In addition to the announcement 
of the Degree in Elementary Edu 
cation, other plans for the anni- 
versary celebration revealed various 
programs of interest to those stu- 
dents and residents of Norfolk who 
have publicly supported the activi- 
ties of the College. 


Elementary Education 


As the anniversary year begins, 
the fulfillment of a dream for a 
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four-year College becomes an actu- 
ality. The Virginia Assembly voted 
funds to enable the College to be- 
gin degree programs in the fields of 
Business Administration, Elemen- 
tary Education, and Nursing. 
Much credit is due to the Norfolk 
members of the General Assembly 
and the Four-Year College Com- 
mittee of the Norfolk Chamber of 
Commerce, who spearheaded the 
drive to sponsor degree programs 
for this community college. 
Beginning in the fall of 1955 
students in the field of Elementary 
Education will begin their pro- 
gram of professional training un- 
der Dr. T. Ross Fink, recently ap- 
pointed head of the Education De- 
partment. Dr. Fink, a newcomer 
to Virginia, comes to this work 
with a long and varied background 
of experience. He did his under- 
graduate work in Education under 
Dr. W. Carson Ryan at Swarth- 
more College in Pennsylvania and 
completed his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in Chapel 
Hill. A native of Washington, 
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D. C., Dr. Fink has taught in both 
public and private schools in Penn- 


sylvania, Illinois and Delaware. 
For five years he was Director of 
the Erie (Pennsylvania) Country 
Day School, a private elementary 
school. He was at one time princi- 
pal of the Junior-Senior High 
School in the Virgin Islands. Dur- 
ing World War II Dr. Fink was 
instrumental in helping to estab- 
lish the school system for four 
thousand Japanese, Korean and 
Chamorran children on war-torn 
Saipan in the Marianas Island 
north of Guam. 

Following the war he became 
Director of the Peabody Demon- 
stration School, a campus !abora- 
tory school operated by George Pea- 
body College for Teachers in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. He also served as 
director of student-teaching and put 
into practice a plan for using the 
schools of the city of Nashville 
and Davidson County as experi- 
ence centers for students from the 
college. Dr. Fink was recalled in 
1951 to active duty in the Navy 
where he served as Island Govern- 
ment Officer on the staff of Com- 
mander Naval Forces Marianas. He 
was stationed on Guam until 1954 
when he returned to Peabody. Dr. 
Fink holds the rank of Commander 
in the Naval Reserve. He has been 
active in Phi Delta Kappa, grad- 
uate educational fraternity, serving 
at one time as state coordinator for 
‘Tennessee. 

In the fall of 1955 a program 














by E. VERNON PEELE 
Assistant Director, 
Norfolk Division 
will be set up for the training of 
elementary teachers which will in- 
clude a cooperative arrangement in 
making use of the area public 
schools in the student-teaching pro- 
gram. With the great demand for 
more trained elementary teachers 
it is expected that the four-year 
degree program at the College will 
fill a need in the Hampton Roads 
Area, enabling students to com- 
plete their education locally and 
helping those mature teachers who 
need to complete work for a bach- 
elor's degree. 

Undergraduate courses in Edu- 
cation are being offered by Dr. 
Fink this year in the evening col- 
lege of the Norfolk Division and 
at an extension course at Eastville 
on the Eastern Shore. Courses will 
be offered in the summer for teach- 
ers who need to complete under- 
graduate credits or to renew certifi- 
cates. 

Historical Review 

The past twenty-five years have 
seen constant development in many 
phases of institutional training as 
the residents of Tidewater Vir- 
ginia have made their desires 
known. Extension classes were be- 
gun in Norfolk in 1919 when fac- 
ulty members from Williamsburg 
came to offer extension classes. 
During the administration of Presi- 
dent J. A. C. Chandler, father of 
the present president of William 
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and Mary, a regular branch of the 
College was established. The City 
of Norfolk donated the use of the 
abandoned Larchmont School and 
the Norfolk Division opened its 
doors in 1930 with an enrollment 
of approximately two hundred stu- 
dents. 

The following year saw the be- 
ginning of the unique collabora- 
tion between William and Mary 
and Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
This arrangement enables the Nor- 
folk Division to offer work in En- 
gineering which is directed by mem- 
bers of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute faculty in residence at 
Norfolk. Classes in vocational 
training were organized in Febru- 
ary 1939. These were expanded 
during the war years to include 
radio, drafting, machinery and air- 
craft instrument repair. In 1945 
the State Board of Education for- 
mally recognized the vocational 
school of the College as an integral 
part of its plans for establishing 
Regional Vocational and Area Vo- 
cational Schools. 


Since World War II the College 
has expanded both in numbers and 
in size of its plant. Under the 
leadership of Lewis W. Webb, Jr., 
a graduate of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, who joined the College 
in 1932 and became its Director in 
1946, the College has been able 
to furnish residents of the Hamp- 
ton Roads Area an opportunity to 
secure a higher education, locally, 
on a level to best fill the needs of 





Officers of first junior class in the history of the Norfolk Division—left to 


right, Leigh Stewart, treasurer; Loretta Carpenter, vice-president; June White- 
hurst, secretary; and Bruce Leslie, president. 
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Dr. T. Ross Fink, Head of the Ele- 
mentary Education Department, Nor- 
folk Division of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. 
the community. The fall registra- 
tion showed a total of 2,170 stu- 
dents enrolled as compared with 
1,580 students in the fall of 1950. 

Throughout its existence the 
Norfolk Division has been a junior 
college and as such has served those 
students who do not expect to con- 


(Continued on page 26) 





Foreign students pose for pictures 
on campus. Sadig Audeh Saleh from 
Jordan and Maung Ohn Lwin from 
Burma are two of the nine foreign 
students presently enrolled in the 
Norfolk Division of the College. 
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VEA Progress Report 


(July 1 through December 31, 1954) 


As presented by Executive Secretary Robert F. Williams to the VEA 
Board of Directors, meeting in Richmond, January 28, 1955 


State Conference on Education 
—Following the call of President 
Eisenhower for State conferences on 
education to culminate in a White 
House Conference on Education in No- 
vember, 1955, an editorial appeared in 
the October issue of the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education, suggesting that such 
a conference be held, outlining the ad- 
vantages and possible organization of 
such a conference. Subsequently the 
Governor directed the State Depart- 
ment of Education to set up such a 
conference. The Executive Secretary 
has been asked to serve as a member of 
the Planning Committee. 

Funds for School Buildings—The 
Governor was informed of the action 
of the VEA Delegate Assembly re- 
questing State aid for school construc- 
tion. It was pointed out that the 
estimated school construction need 
will be $238,000,000 for the next six 
years. The Governor’s reply indicated 
his belief that school construction was 
a local responsibility. 

VEA Scholarship Fund—This fund 
now amounts to $330.00, accounted 
for by a return of the $250.00 honor- 
arium paid John Scott and $50.00 paid 
Senator Mills Godwin, speakers at the 
VEA Convention, and $30.00 from 
registrants in the VEA Registration 
Service. 

VEA Registration Service — 
Around forty teachers located new 
positions through this service during 
the calendar year 1954. 

State Chamber of Commerce Re- 
port—The Education Committee of 
the State Chamber of Commerce made 
a study of the needs of public educa- 
tion in Virginia in 1944 on the basis 
of which ten recommendations were 
made. A follow-up study has just been 
made analyzing progress made in the 
last ten-year period. The Executive 
Secretary is a member of the State 
Chamber Committee. 

Distribution of State Funds—The 
Petersburg-Richmond area _ superin- 
tendents of schools have established a 
committee for the purpose of studying 
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a better method of the distribution of 
State funds. Mr. J. G. Blount, Super- 
visor of Accounts, State Department 
of Education, and the Executive Sec- 
retary of the VEA have been asked to 
serve as consultants to this commit- 
tee. 
Special Research Projects—In ad- 
dition to the general research studies 
made by the VEA, special projects 
have been made on request of out- 
standing Virginia businessmen and in- 
dustrialists; for example, one was made 
for Mr. Ed Lane, President of the Lane 
Company, Vice President of the Lane 
Cedar Chest Company. (He is also a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Virginia Manufacturers Associa- 
tion.) Studies have also been made on 
request of PTA presidents, School 
Board members and school people. 
These requests have dealt largely with 
studies of particular school divisions. 
Research — The Research Studies 
listed below have been completed and 
mailed to 4500 school and lay people 
in Virginia, including: 
School principals 
PTA Presidents 
Chairmen, Boards of Supervisors 
Newspapers 
Local Presidents, VEA 
Legislators 
Superintendents of Schools 
State Department of Education 
Directors of Instruction and School 
Supervisors 
State Board of Education 
Members of School Boards 
Executive Secretaries— (Other State 
Education Associations) 
NEA Staff 
Radio Stations 
Special Mailing List (about 10 to 
15 individuals) 
Board of Directors, VEA 
The preparation and mailing of the 
Studies involved a cost of about $12,- 
000, or approximately 60¢ per VEA 
member. A total of approximately 
350,000 sheets of paper were used. 
Salaries and Finance 
Facts Concerning School Finance in 
Virginia 


Local Ability and Effort in Support 
of Public Schools (Summary) 
Salary Schedules 
Normal Professional 
Schedule 
Bachelor’s Degree Schedule 
Master’s Degree Schedule 
Minimum and Maximum—Bach- 
elor’s Degree 
Minimum and Maximum—Mas- 
ter’s Degree 
Analysis—Bachelor’s Degree 
Analysis—Master’s Degree 
Comparison Average Teacher’s Sal- 
(Sum- 


Certificate 


ary—Virginia Counties 
mary ) 

Comparison — Average Teacher’s 
Salary — Worker’s Wages by 
Counties (Summary) 

Average Salaries All Instructional 
Personnel (U.S.) 

Superintendents’ Salaries 

Principals’ Salaries 


Cost of Education 
Cost of Education per Pupil (ADA) 
by Counties (Summary) 
Cost of Education per Pupil (ADA) 
by States 
Teacher Training 
Analysis Teachers Holding Sub- 
Standard & Normal Professional 
Certificates 
Analysis Teachers Holding Ad- 
vanced Degrees (Summary) 


Teacher Turnover, Need, Supply 
Analysis Teacher Turnover and 
Need by Counties (Summary) 
Analysis Teacher Supply by En- 
rollment in Virginia Colleges 
(Summary ) 
VEA News—This publication has a 
circulation of 23,100, and is published 
quarterly—March, June, September, 
and December. The subscription list 
includes legislators, newspapers, 925 
PTA presidents, 353 presidents of 
Women’s Clubs, members of county 
boards of supervisors, and VEA mem- 


bers. 
Equipment—The 
equipment purchased was the Sound- 
Hood for Graphotype at a cost of 
$100.00. 


major item of 
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VEA Convention—The VEA Con- 
vention held October 27-29, 1954, 
with a registered attendance of 5459, 
was the largest in the history of the 
VEA. The Section and Department 
meetings had very fine programs and 
the attendance at these meetings was 
very high. The total expenses of the 
convention were $6,576.50. The in- 
come from the exhibits and contribu- 
tions was $7,600.60. 

Maintenance of Building—aAll 33 
pieces of upholstered furniture were 
dry cleaned this fall, the hardwood 
floors refinished, and rugs and drap- 
eries, cleaned at a cost of approximate- 
ly $600.00. 

Parking Lot—The building located 
at 112 South 3rd Street was purchased, 
demolished, and a parking lot de- 
veloped at a cost of approximately 
$13,250. (This includes the purchase 
price of the property and preparing 
the parking lot.) The new property 
will provide for 17 additional parking 
spaces, 11 of which will be rented at 
a total of $55.00 per month, and six 
to be used by visitors to the VEA of- 
fices. 

NEA Convention—The expenses of 
sending VEA Board members, officers 
and staff to the NEA Convention in 
New York City, June 27-July 2, 1954, 
together with the expense of maintain- 
ing the VEA Headquarters room was 
$3,808.29. There were 300 Virginians, 
of whom 193 were VEA delegates in 
attendance at the convention. 

Local Leaders Conference—Held 
at Madison College, August 3-6, 1954, 
with 160 in attendance, representing 
87 local associations, including presi- 
dents of local associations or their rep- 
resentatives. The conference dealt 
mainly with responsibilities of leader- 
ship, orientation and information as to 
VEA procedures, policies and associa- 
tion mechanics. The expense for hold- 
ing the conference was approximately 
$2,500, with the NEA contributing 
$800 of this amount. 

VEA-NEA Membership 1954-55 
—As of December 31, 1954, the VEA 
had a total membership of 20,904 as 
compared with 19,714 as of the same 
date in 1953. This is a very fine in- 
crease but is probably due mainly to 
the increase in instructional person- 
nel. Approximately 97% of the total 
white instructional personnel in Vir- 
ginia are members of the VEA. 


The NEA membership as of this 
date is 16,451, compared with 15,064 
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as of December 31, 1953. Approx- 
imately 81% of the total white in- 
structional personnel in Virginia are 
members of the NEA. 

VEA Committees—Five committees 
—Citizenship, Journal, Public Rela- 
tions, Personnel Policies, and Retire- 
ment, met in September. The cost of 
holding these meetings was approx- 
imately $1,800. 

Auto Tags—A total of 1358 auto 
tags “Better Schools Make Better Com- 
munities” have been sent out from the 
headquarters office (125 sold, 1074 on 
consignment, and 159 sent to local as- 
sociation presidents as samples.) Total 


-revenue for the VEA is $93.75 and for 


the local associations $31.25 — The 
tags are sold for $1.00 with 75¢ for 
each tag coming to the VEA and the 
local association retaining 25¢ 
Service Pins and Awards—A total 
of eight hundred and thirty-nine 25- 
year service pins (139 men’s and 700 
women’s) and 312 honor certificates 
have been sold to date. A large por- 
tion of the honor certificates have been 
engrossed through the headquarters 
office. 

Use of VEA Building—During the 
period covered by this report, the 
building was used by teacher groups 
25 times and by other groups 13 times. 
FTA—In 1953-54 there were 36 high 
school FTA Clubs; in 1954-55, there 
were 43; in 1953-54 there were four 
college chapters; in 1954-55, five col- 
lege chapters, the most recent addition 
being RPI. 

Film Library—There are fourteen 
films and three film strips available 
from the VEA Headquarters—they 
have been used a total of 136 times— 
What Greater Gift; Secure the Bless- 
ings; School in Centreville; Assign- 
ment Tomorrow (2 copies); Educa- 
tion is Good Business; Pop Rings the 
Bell; Education for All American 
Children (Film Strip); The Teacher 
and Public Relations (Film Strip); 
Better Schools Through Federal Aid 
(Film Strip); All God’s Children, 
Freedom to Learn (2 copies); Skippy 
and the Three R’s; Only Two for 
Tommy; The Sixth Chair; The Teach- 


er. 


Field Work—VEA Staff members 
spoke before 19 local associations; met 
with the Executive Committee, con- 
ference with the local president and 
each individual committee chairman in 
28 local associations—attended and 
spoke at 11 of the 14 District meetings 


held in the Fall, the Madison Local 
Leaders Conference, spoke to two col- 
lege FTA Chapters, a Junior Chamber 
of Commerce meeting and two PTA 
meetings. Attended all State Com- 
mittee meetings; Department of Class- 
room Teachers Board meeting; 3 Dis- 
trict Board meetings; 2 State Cham- 
ber of Commerce meetings, PTA-VEA 
Educational Policies Commission, and 
monthly meetings of the Council of 
Legislative Chairmen of Women’s or- 
ganizations. 

Preventorium Report—The solari- 
um has just been redecorated at a cost 
of $252.40. 

4,594 Preventorium members re- 
tained their membership by paying the 
$2.00 fee; 897 new members and 731 
retired teacher members made a total 
of 6,222 members of the Preventorium 
for 1954; 197 patients were hospital- 
ized out of a total of 416 who used 
the Preventorium in 1953-54. 

The examination and consultation 
fee has been reduced from $25.00 to 
$15.00, and the fee for follow-up ex- 
amination has been reduced from 
$8.00 to $4.00. The per diem charge 
for patients’ use of the Preventorium 
has been increased to $16.00. 

The purchase of a food cart and a 
refrigerator at a total cost of $1,000 
allows Preventorium patients to have 
the advantage of selective menus. 
The Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion—Now has a circulation of 21,- 
381, and is received by every VEA 
member, State legislators, newspapers, 
radio stations, and subscribers, includ- 
ing libraries and retired teachers who 
have a special rate of $1.00. Nine is- 
sues are published during the school 
year at an estimated budget of $25,- 
600, excluding salaries, for the year 
1954-55. Each issue is planned to give 
a well-balanced “diet”, including time- 
ly editorials, inspirational articles of 
general interest, “how-to-do-it” ar- 
ticles, special subjects such as voca- 
tions, art, and math, trends in educa- 
tion, and progress of the profession, 
as well as teaching tips. As the official 
organ of the Association, it also pre- 
sents the work of the VEA, as well as 
changes and promotions among the 
personnel. 

A recent appraisal of the Virginia 
Journal by the Education Communica- 
tions Service of Chicago, stated among 
other things, that “Your new covers 
show an ‘expansive trend’ into new 
fields; well-balanced, good contents; a 
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Here’s Why 


Many of America’s 
Largest Plants Use 


“MASTICOTE” 
Aluminum 


ASBESTOS LIQUID 
ROOFING 


IT MAKES 
Old Roofs New 
and New Roofs 

Last Longer 


Temperatures of Roofs 
Lowered 20° to 30° 


IDEAL FOR 


factories, stores, hotels, apartments, 
schools, farm buildings. 


GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS 
SERVICE WITHOUT 
PAINTING or ATTENTION 


Amazing ‘’Masticote’’ Aluminum Asbes- 
tos Liquid Rocfing stops leaks at once. It 
waterproofs, rust-proofs and insulates. No 
heating necessary. Brushes on easily and 
will not run. Saves two-thirds the cost of 
any other type of new roof. Aluminum, 
black and colors. 


ALSO 
NEW SEAL-O-TEX 


Masonry waterproofer and paint com- 
bined. Easily applied on cinder-blocks, all 
masonry, and metal surfaces. Variety of 
colors. Only one application required. 


MODERN E-Z-SET 
FLOOR PATCH 


Just tamp and use. Repairs surfaces 
instantly, inside or outside. 


Special prices for highest quality guaran- 
teed paints for School Boards & Industry. 
Save by buying direct from manufacturer 
and get freshly made paints. Let us know 
your requirements and compare our prices 
with others. 





THE MADISON PAINT CO. 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Gentlemen: Please send me further informa 
tion 0 


Please have your respresentative call 


I ae oa adie as ahh eres wines oda tied 
SN? antbansestes Smilin acnkeseamabieen State ...602<.. 


Firm 
ED hE cbr tau oe ase e pe eo Shas akwais Foon 
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consistent, make-up; grouping, spac- 
ing and general styling have reached 
‘mature professional’ standards; inter- 
esting range of content; editorials are 
thoughtful and high in readability. 
Effective use of layout, pictures, and 
subheads have done much to make the 
pages of these issues inviting. Reada- 
bility is high generally.” 
News Letters—are now being pre- 
pared for several departments and sec- 
tions, including cutting of stencils or 
masters, multilithing, folding, stuffing, 
and mailing. A monthly issue is pre- 
pared for the Virginia School Boards 
Association of 1,000 copies each. This 
school year 575 copies of Librachat 
were prepared for the School Librari- 
ans; 150 copies for the Classical Sec- 
tion; 250 for the School Secretaries: 
275 for the Special Education Section. 
In addition 200 copies of a 13-page 
summary of the Classroom Teachers 
Conference was prepared; also 126 
President’s News Letters, and 1,310 
Principal’s News Letters 
Publications—Since the beginning 
of this current school year, the follow- 
ing publications have been prapared: 
23,000 copies of “Your Professional 
Organization” for distribution 
to each member 
5,500 copies Convention Handbook 
for delegates and those attend- 
ing 
2,000 copies Committee Reports 
6,000 copies Registration Cards for 
Delegates 
25,000 copies Ballots — Voting for 
VEA President 
1,500 copies Tickets for Delegate 
Dinners 
200 copies Invitations for Dele- 
gate Dinners 
150 copies Invitations to Presi- 
dent’s Reception 
1,500 copies Honor Award Certifi- 
cates for Recipients of 25-year 
Service Pins 
3,000 copies Code of Ethics for 
framing 
2,000 copies Referendum Posters— 
distributed to superintendents 
170 sets Presidents Planning Kits 
prepared 
Virginia School Boards Associa- 
tion—T. Preston Turner serves as staff 
liaison with the Virginia School Boards 
Association, and Phyllis G. Brown is 
the secretary-treasurer of this Asso- 
ciation, her duties during a typical 
month involving 22 hours. Mr. Turner 





handles relations with Dr. B. J. Chand- 
ler of the University of Virginia, edi- 
tor of the School Boards News. 





Norfolk Division 


(Continued from page 23) 


tinue through four years of college 
as well as offered a curriculum 
which fulfills the requirements of 
the first two years of a liberal arts 
or professional program. An As- 
sociate in Arts Diploma or a Vo- 
cational Certificate is offered stu- 
dents completing the work of the 
first two years. 

It is expected that the training 
of nurses will begin also next fall 
when the staff is available. The 
new Science Building, having eight 
laboratories and six classrooms, 
was completed in February 1955. 


Business Administration 


Four-year programs in Business 
Administration were begun in Sep- 
tember 1954 under Dr. Everette 
M. Hong, head of the Department. 
For the first time in its history the 
College has a Junior Class which 
is composed of twenty students tak- 
ing General Business or Account- 
ing. Dr. Hong received his bache- 
lor’s degree from the University of 
Washington in Seattle and his doc- 
torate from the University of 
Southern California in Los Ange- 
les. A native of the state of Iowa, 
Dr. Hong has taught in universities 
throughout the United States: 
Syracuse University, Iowa State 
College, and Tulane University be- 
ing among the most recent ones. 
In the business world he has work- 
ed with several corporations, the 
last being in the capacity of assis- 
tant to the vice-president in charge 
of finance at Consolidated- Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation, San Diego, 
California. 

While the present programs offer 
degrees only in Accounting and 
General Business, Dr. Hong is mak- 
ing plans to include additional 
majors such as Management, Mar- 
keting, Insurance and Real Estate, 
depending upon the requests of the 
people of the immediate area. 

While the College has grown 
from a few extension courses in 
1919 to degree granting programs 
with over 2,000 students, the fac- 
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ulty and administration feel that 
the institution is now in a position 
to offer the residents of Tidewater 
greater educational services than 
ever before. 

The policy of the Norfolk Di- 
vision is to continue its program of 
vocational and academic expansion 
so that it not only can meet the 
needs of the people of this section 
of Virginia, but also lead them in 
educational and cultural develop- 
ment befitting a metropolitan area 
such as Tidewater Virginia has be- 
come. 





Sprouting Wings 
(Continued from page 21) 


ports; to have familiarity with the 
government's part in aviation reg- 
ulations; to acquire knowledge of 
available education resources: to 
gain know-how for organizing 
units of aviation education; to un- 
derstand the impact of the growing 
interdependence of people through 
aviation; to understand the prob- 
lems created by aviation; to gain a 
realization of how the airplane has 
changed geographic relationships. 

In addition to the class work, 
there will be many extra activities. 
There will be an air lift of the class 
to Langley Field for inspection of 
the NACA facilities at that base as 
well as the USAF operations. A 
conducted tour of the National Air- 
port at Washington will enable the 
class members to see the inside op- 
eration of a large airport. Out- 
standing people on the national 
aviation scene will be with the group 
at various times as guest speakers 
and consultants. For those who 
are interested, instruction in model 
airplane building will be available. 
If any of the class members desire 
flight instruction, at least one hour's 
time at the controls will be pro- 
vided on a gratis basis under certi- 
fied instructors. Plans are also be- 
ing made for a breakfast flight for 
the group. 

So there you are—and after this 
summer is over don’t you be one 
who will say, “Gee, I wish I had 
taken that aviation education 
course. Here is an opportunity to 
really get a lift for yourself (no 
pun intended) and renewed enthu- 
siasm for teaching. 
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NOW LISTED 





FOR USE 


IN VIRGINIA! 





THE MACMILLAN 
Social-Studies Series 


by Cutright, Charters, and others 


Living Together In The Americas — Grade 5 


Living Together In The Old World — Grade 6 


Teachers Please Note—Important Announcements: 


™ 


@ A brand new chart entitled “Skills for Living Now— and For 
Times to Come” has just been prepared especially for Virginia 
teachers. Covering Grades 5 and 6 of THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES, the chart gives a detailed analysis, 
with page references, of all the skills covered in these books. 


@ An extensive bibliography of reference books which can be used 
in connection with THE MACMILLAN SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SERIES and which is based on the Virginia Library List is now 
in preparation. This bibliography will be available to Virginia 


: teachers in September. 


Virginia Representative: 
Henry G. Ellis, Jr. 
Maiden Lane, Ashland 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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BASIC READING AND LITERATURE 


and 


Are READS 





A literature series for Grades 8 to 12 
to bring students literature that has value for them, 
to build skills that make for better reading, 
to help students grow in understanding and appreciation. 


Get acquainted with these anthologies, their Guidebooks and Workbooks. 
For further information on these Virginia State-adopted textbooks, write 


SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 


120 East 23rd Street New York 10, New York 

















Elementary School 











Principals Conference 
March 28-30 are the dates for the 


annual Elementary School Principals 
JUST ADOPTED BY VIRGINIA | Conference at the Hotel Roanoke. 
“Good Living in the Elementary 
School” is the theme selected for the 


The Modern Approach to Teaching French 


conference. 
A panel on “A Challenge to Leader- 
, Pe ship in Improving the Elementary 
Travis & Wilson +e enigbace 
| School” will be moderated by Ray E. 
: ° | Reid, Assistant § intendent of Pub- 
Cours Elementaire de Francais a SSIS - upern en en a . 


lic Instruction. Participants will in- 
clude F. F. Jenkins, Director of Re- 
search and Planning; Frank B. Cale, 
Director of Vocational Education; R. 


Cours Moyen de Francais 


N. Anderson, Director of Rehabilita- 

FIRST CHOICE IN VIRGINIA, GEORGIA, Se ae 

TENNESSEE, MISSISSIPPI, OKLAHOMA, Blount, Jr., Finance Director; and R. 

Claude Graham, Director of Instruc- 

UTAH, NEVADA, LOUISIANA, and TEXAS tion, all of the State Department of 
where this series is STATE ADOPTED. Education. 


Dr. Orville W. Wake, President of 
Lynchburg College and former Direc- 
Write for Examination copies tor of Elementary Education in the 
State Department of Education, will 

; address the closing session on “A Good 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. Life for the Child in the Elementary 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. School.” He will be introduced by 
| Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive 
(eC ah: = ‘aia ore i Secretary of the Virginia Education 














Association. 
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Scholarship Fund =| *** 
Established by VBA |“ °°" "7°" 


To aid promising teachers 


Do you know a young Virginian 
who would make a _ promising 
teacher, but for the lack of funds? 
To encourage promising young stu- 
dents to enter the teaching profes- 
sion, the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation established a Scholarship 
Fund by action of its 1954 Dele- 
gate Assembly. Details for admin- 
istration of this fund were worked 
out by the Board of Directors at its 
January meeting. 

To be known as the President's 
Scholarship Fund, recipients of the 
awards will be selected annually by 
the VEA President from among 
nominations made by the Board 
of Directors. Suggestions for eli- 
gible students to be nominated will 
be welcomed by any member of 
the VEA Board of Directors. Nom- 
inations should reach the president 
by April 1. 

Eligibility for the scholarship, as 
set up by the Board, will be based 
on the following points: (1) Ap- 
plicant must show a desire to teach, 
(2) financial need must be estab- 
lished, (3) record must show scho- 
lastic ability, and (4) applicant 
must teach for one year or repay the 
scholarship. 

The first scholarships will be 
awarded for the school year begin- 
ning next Fall. For the 1955-56 
session at least two scholarships of 
$250.00 each will be available. As 
the Scholarship Fund expands, the 
number of grants will be increased. 

Fees from the Teacher Registra- 
tion Service program, together with 
contributions, will finance the 
scholarships. The first contribu- 
tion came from John Scott of Time 
Magazine, speaker at the 1954 
VEA Convention, who contributed 
his honorarium of $250.00. Mills 
Godwin, Jr. of Suffolk, also par- 
ticipating on the convention pro- 
gram, likewise contributed his hon- 
orarium of $50.00 to the Scholar- 
ship Fund for teachers. 
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REGISTRATION 
SERVICE FOR 
TEACHERS 


if interested in changing your teaching position? 


if a new teacher seeking placement? 


This service has been available to members of the Virginia Education 
Association since 1948. Last year approximately 60 per cent of those 
registering were placed in desirable positions. 


Information about registrants is supplied regularly to superintendents 
throughout the State; they in turn contact those applicants in whom they 
are interested. 


This is a registration service only and not a placement bureau. 


A registration fee of $5.00 is charged for this service. All fees accrue 
to the VEA Scholarship Fund, established by the 1954 Delegate Assembly, 
which will be used to encourage promising high school students to pre- 
pare to become teachers. (We hope to have two $250 scholarships avail- 
able for 1955-56.) 


Use the coupon below to send for your registration form on which the 
necessary information is to be recorded for available positions. 





seeeeeeceeecence 





Mail to— 


Teacher Registration Service 
Virginia Education Association 
116 South Third Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Please send me a registration form— 
Name. 
Address _ 


City or Town 


(I understand in returning the completed form, a $5.00 registration fee 


will be charged.) 
29 
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In 


Virginia 
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Stoddard - Bailey - Lewis 


Grades 3-7 @ Textbooks @ Workbooks @ Teacher's Guides @ Teacher's Keys 








THE OUTSTANDING ENGLISH SERIES BECAUSE IT 


e Introduces language work as a result e Includes a comprehensive testing plan. 

of children’s interests and needs. e Provides for differences among pupils. 
e Emphasizes all the language arts. e Employs a friendly. informal ap- 
e Teaches grammar gradually, cumula- proach. 


tively, and functionally. e Correlates English with other subject 


Offers a wealth of purposeful exer- arom, 


cises. 


e Features a practical size and a pleas- 


— . ‘ ing format. 
Maintains basic concepts systematic- 5 e 


e Affords well-planned teaching aids. 


American Book Company 


300 PIKE STREET, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


ally. 











GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 10 to August 15, 1955 





First Term: June 10-July 16 


Second Term: July 11-August 15 











Peabody College organizes its summer quarter to provide for its students the most favorable 
experiences in learning, and in general development for the needs of the schools they serve. 


For Information, Write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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A. G. Carter 
New Board Member 


A. G. Carter, vice-president of 


District E, has stepped up to the top 
position with the resignation of E. 
Howard Bryant who recently moved 
from the District. Mr. Carter was 
confirmed as president of District E 
by the VEA Board of Directors at its 
meeting on January 28, becoming a 
vice-president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association and a member of its 
Board of Directors. He fills the un- 
expired term of Mr. Bryant. 

Mr. Carter is principal of both the 
Main Street and the C. H. Friend Ele- 
mentary Schools in South Boston. He 
was formerly principal of the C. H. 
Friend High School in South Boston. 
He has also held principalships at Vir- 
gilina High School in Halifax County 
and Chatham High School. 

In addition to his District E offices, 
he is a past president of the Halifax 
Education Association and now serves 
this local association as treasurer. 

Active in the community, Mr. Car- 
ter is a past president of the South 
Boston Lions Club and a member of the 
First Baptist Church, the Masonic 
Lodge, and Phi Delta Kappa. 

He attended Mars Hill Junior Col- 
lege, receiving his BS degree from Fur- 
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man University. He has done graduate 
work at the University of Virginia 
and holds a MA degree from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolira. 





Presidents All 


Mrs. Alfred Blagg is the new 
pres'dent of Highland County Educa- 
tion Association. She was elected at 
the beginning of the school term to 
fill the office vacated by the resignation 
of Mrs. Sarah Samples. 

Mrs. Blagg is music teacher and as- 
sistant principal at the Stonewall 
Elementary School at McDowell. She 
has been teaching for eleven years. 

Linwood E. Kent is president-elect 
of the Virginia Vocational Associa- 
tion. A graduate of VPI, he is a 
teacher of Vocational Agriculture at 
South Hill High School. 

Mr. Kent is a past president of the 
Virginia Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association and treasurer of 
the Virginia Vocational Association. 
He is also a past president of the South 
Hill Rotary Club. 

Mrs. Jane Jones Vogeley is presi- 
dent this year of the Virginia Voca- 
tional Association, having served last 
year as president-elect. She now heads 
the six vocational sections comprising 
this state-wide organization. 

Mrs. Vogeley is assistant professor 
of Distributive Education and cordin- 
ator of the Junior College Program of 


Pet ‘ ; 


Mrs. Alfred Blagg 





L. E. Kent 





Mrs. J. J. Vogeley 


Retailing at the School of Distribu- 
tiony Richmond Professional Institute 
of the College of William and Mary. 

Dr. Kenneth Zimmer has been 
elected president of the Virginia Busi- 
ness Education Association. He is di- 
rector of the School of Business at the 
Richmond Professional Institute of the 
College of William and Mary at Rich- 
mond. 

Dr. Zimmer has a Bachelor of Science 
degree from New York University, 
with Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Education Columbia 
University. 

He has taught at Franklin Roose- 
velt High School in Hyde Park, New 
York; American International College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; and Hunter 
College and Columbia University in 
New York City. 

Since coming to Richmond in 1952, 
Dr. Zimmer has been made chairman 
of the Advisory Committee of the 
Richmond Area Office 
Training Co-ordinators and he was a 
recent recipient of a fellowship from 
the Foundation for Economic Educa- 


degrees from 


Vocational 


tion. 

He holds membership in a number of 
professional organizations and assisted 
in organizing a VEA Chapter at RPI. 





President Resigns 
Oliver C. Greenwood has resigned 
as president of the Isle of Wight 
County Education Association to as- 
sume duties with Uncle Sam. He was 
a teacher and coach at Smithfield High 
School for eight years and served as 
assistant principal in the same school 
for four years. He has been General 
Supervisor of Instruction in Isle of 
Wight County for the past two years. 
Mr. Greenwood was educated in the 
public schools of Amelia County. He 
graduated from Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege and did graduate work at the 

College of William and Mary. 
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It’s map-reading time . . . 
in Virginia! 
More and more teachers in Vir- 
ginia are using the Thralls’ MAP 
SYMBOLS PICTURED to help 


each pupil learn map-reading. 


No. 30 
MULTIPLE 
CHART 
HOLDER 


Nystrom publishes material for: 
Geography, History, Science, 
Health, Biology, Language 
and Literature. 


Price__ $39.50 





Virginia Representative 


GEORGE O. DAVIS 
Box 3241 University Station 
Charlottesville 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 











“Dudley's Got Me 


a Fine Position — 





Dudley’s can help you, too, in 
finding the right teaching posi- 
tion. Since 1912 Dudley’s has 
placed thousands of teachers and 
the many letters of appreciation 
prove the value of the service. 
Our broad contacts and long ex- 
perience in the field can be an 
invaluable help to you in obtain- 
ing an improved teaching assign- 
ment. Let us go to work for you. 
Drop us a card and we will 
send you complete information 
promptly. ‘ 


DUDLEY’S 
EDUCATIONAL BUREATI 
$04 Alger St., S.l 


Grand Rapids 7, Michigan 








Ben G. Bosworth William F. Stone 


Principalships 

Ben G. Bosworth has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Apple Grove 
Elementary School in Louisa County. 

A native of Lexington, Kentucky, 
Mr. Bosworth attended local schools 
and was graduated from Lafayette 
High School. After spending two years 
in service, he returned to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia where he received his 
BS and MA degrees. He has since com- 
pleted requirements for the Ed.D. degree 
with the exception of the disertation. 

His teaching experience includes 
coaching at Lafayette High School, 
Lane High School, Greenwood High 
School, and the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

During the Korean War he served 
in the Marine Corps with the highest 
rank of Captain. 


William F. Stone, new principal 
of Bensley Elementary School in Ches- 
terfield County, has been a member of 
the faculty at Thomas Dale High 
School in this county since 1951. He 
holds Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
from the College of William and Mary. 


Henry Lee Sublett, Jr. heads the 
new Burnley-Moran School in Char- 
lottesville which opened on November 
15. He has an AB degree from Duke 
University and a M.Ed. degree from the 
University of Virginia where he served 
last year as assistant director of the 
Teacher Placement Service. He for- 
merly taught in the elementary schools 
of Bay County, Florida. 


Mrs. Nellie J. Young is the newly 
appointed principal of Highland Park 
Elementary School in Roanoke. She 
has been an elementary principal in 
Radford and taught at Fincastle, Rad- 
ford, and Roanoke’s William Fleming 
High Schools, in addition to elemen- 
tary work in Roanoke County. A na- 





Harris Studio 


Mrs. Glenn Young 


H. L. Sublett, Jr. 


tive of Roanoke County, Mrs. Young 
was educated at Salem High School, 
received her BA degree from Bridge- 
water College, and her M.Ed. from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Mrs. Brancis Phippins Ford is 
the newly appointed principal of the 
Belmont Elementary School in Roan- 
oke. Thirty-three of her 37 years of 
teaching experience have been in the 
Monroe Elementary and Junior High 
School of Roanoke City. She was di- 
rector of Elementary Social Studies, 
Course of Study, in the State of Vir- 
ginia Curriculum Building Program 
during 1932, 1933, and 1934. A na- 
tive of Gloucester County, Mrs. Ford 
received her Bachelor’s degree from 
Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, and her Master’s in Education 
from George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. She is a charter member 
of the Roanoke City branch of Delta 
Kappa Gamma and holds membership 
in the AAUW and the Grandin Court 
Baptist Church. 


J. Warren Littleton, principal of 
the Kempsville High School in Prin- 
cess Anne County for the past five 
years, has been named principal of the 
new Princess Anne County High 
School, which was constructed at a 
cost of three and one-half million, 
dollars. This high school will serve 
the entire county, and replaces the 
three existing high schools which have 
become elementary centers. Mr. Little- 
ton is a graduate of the College of 
William and Mary, and received his 
Master of Arts degree at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Prior to his principalship at Kemps- 
ville, he served as principal in Norfolk 
County and as a teacher in Nansemond 
County. He is a native of Accomack 
County. 
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M. Howard Bryant has been 
selected to fill the recently created post 
of Director of Scholarships and Place- 
ment at the University of Virginia. 
He assumed his new position on Febru- 
ary l. 

Before going to Charlottesville, he 
was director of instruction for the 
Danville schools, having served since 
1949. He has also been principal of 
Waynesboro High School, and has 
taught mathematics and history. 

He has a BS degree from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and a MA degree 
from the University of Virginia, where 
he has also done some doctorate work. 

A member of the VEA Board of 
Directors and president of District E, 
Mr. Bryant 
upon moving from the District. 


resigned both positions 





Math Representative 





E. Tapella Pruden begins a four- 
year term as the Virginia representa- 
tive to the National Council of Math- 
amatics Teachers. 

Miss Pruden teaches in the Math De- 
partment at Suffolk High School and 
is the immediate past president of the 
Suffolk Teachers Council. 
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SOCIAL 


‘We lent this film for a period to the 
Bureau of Visual Education of a leading 
American university. There it was eval- 
vated by a panel selected by the 
Director composed of instructors in the 
relevant subject field, public school 
teachers and persons engaged in adult 
education. The following description is 
based on their evaluation and comments. 


“TOMORROW IS THEIRS” is a film 
made in Malaya to show, how the young 
people of the many races which make up 
the population of Mayala have become 
Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, members of club 
organizations, etc., and engage in the 
same kind of leisure activities as western 
boys and girls. The evaluators have said 
that a film of this type has a very definite 
place in the social studies of U.S. ele- 
mentary and high schools to illustrate the 
growing similarities of interests and activ- 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


as, 


“TOMORROW 
IS THEIRS, 


A Bell and Howell photo 


Evaluated and Recommended for 
ELEMENTARY and HIGH SCHOOL 


STUDIES 


ities of young people throughout the 
world. In their opinion, it is very adapt- 
able for a study of people of other lands 
and they point out that it emphasizes the 
fact that western ideas are being readily 
adopted in eastern lands. The film is also 
considered to be particularly suitable for 
adult groups interested in international 
relations. 

The film includes many scenes of train- 
ing schools and various types of clubs 
where are developed the attitudes that 
will make the young people of Malaya 
good citizens aware of their responsibili- 
ties. Carefully trained for life, it is they 
who will not only provide Malaya with 
her best defense against Communism 
but also make her great and 
prosperous. 


“"‘TOMORROW IS_ THEIRS” 
2 Reels 16 Minutes 
Rent $2.50 Sale $55.00 





30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20,.N. Y. 








THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 
(14th Year) 
Excellent Elementary, Secondary teaching and administrative positions at top salaries 
available—Eastern States, New York State, and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Write for registration form 





ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


16th Year, 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


VACANCIES NOW TO $4400. Membcr NATA. 


1341 G St., N.W. e Washington, D.C. ¢ REpublic 7-3938 
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——OUTSTANDING | 
New High School Social Studies Texts | 
on the Virginia Adopted List 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


Roth and Hobbs 


A new world geography text which 
builds an understanding of the. infiu- be rea 
ence of geographical factors on the 
peoples of the world. 
Qutstanding map program. Easy to 
read and understand. 1954 Copyright. 











Contains an quentially 
placed on 
ments of m 


12th GRADE GOVERNMENT 


Flick and Smith 


form of government. 


studies texts on the approved lis 


WORLD HISTORY 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 
Habberton and Roth 


A new world history text which can 
d and understood. Events and 
relationships between events are se- Dr. 
Emphasis is 
the growth and achieve- 
an. 1954 Copyright. 


developed. 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


A new American government text showing the structure 
and functions of our national, state, and local governments. 
Develops respect for and a determination to maintain our 


Be sure to examine our outstanding high school social 


t. 


Virginia Representatives: George Peek; Bill Dudenhausen 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


36 Chatham Road 
Summit, New Jersey 









Edmund G. Williamson 


Guidance Conference 


Edmund G. Williamson, 
dean of students and professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Minnesota, 
will be the chief speaker on the opening 
day of the annual conference of the 
Virginia Association of Guidance and 
Personnel Workers at the Hotel Roa- 
noke, Roanoke, on March 31 anu 
April 1. His subject will be “Counsel- 
ing in Developing Self Reliance.” 

Dr. Williamson has been associated 
with psychological testing and student 
personnel services at the University of 
Minnesota since 1932. At present he 
is responsible for nine specialized per- 
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For many centuries, people have 
decorated eggs at Easter time. 





HOLIDAY SERIES 


Eight filmstrips done in original full COLOR art work, dealing 
with holidays and festive occasions of the year which are of sig- 
nificance to the child. Each is designed to explain the history and 
the significance of the occasion, and is related to typical school He 
activities revolving around the observance of the day. 
L and JUNIOR HIGH 


(Average length about 30 frames.) 
SET 2—Lincoln’s Birthday 


St. Valentine’s Day 
Washington’s Birthday 


mended for ELEMENTARY SCHOO 


SCHOOL. 
SET 1—Columbus Day 


Hallowe’en 
Thanksgiving 
Christmas 


Price: Each set of 4 filmstrips as grouped above—$15.00 per set. 


W. A. YODER CO. 


Easter 


714-16 North Cleveland Street 


Richmond, Va. 


Phone 6-5403 


“< 
~ wa 


sonnel departments at the University, 
including student counseling, veter- 
ans counseling, student housing, stu- 
dent activities, loans and scholarships, 
discipline, speech and hearing clinic, 
student religious activities, and a for- 
eign student advisory service. 

A native of Illinois, he is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois and holds 
a Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Minnesota. Among guidance and per- 
sonnel workers he is best known for 
his books and pamphlets, some of 
10 which are “Counseling Adolescents,” 
“Counseling and Discipline”, ““How to 
Counsel Students”, “Student Person- 
nel Work”, and “Students and Occu- 
pations.”” 
received a research award in 
1953 from the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association for his 
study, “Measured Personality Charac- 
teristics of Student Leaders.” 

Other features of the program on 
March 31 will be a showing of new 
guidance and personnel films and a 
panel discussion on the topic, “Basic 
Responsibilities in Helping Young 
People.” Group meetings on April 1, 
will present demonstrations and dis- 
counseling techniques, 


Recom- 





cussions on 
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guidance testing, occupational infor- 
mation, case conferences, cumulative 
records, and industrial testing. Also 
appearing on the program will be rep- 
resentatives from business and indus- 
try, high school counseling and college 
personnel services in Virginia schools 
and colleges, and the State Department 
of Education. 





Virginian to Preside at 
Southern Health Meet 


Leading health and physical edu- 
cators of Virginia will convene in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, April 11-15 for the 
Southern District Convention of the 
American Association of Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation. The 
District includes the southern states 
of Oklahoma, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Texas. 

In a recently issued invitation to 


Mississippi, 


southern educators, District President 
Dr. Caroline Sinclair, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia made the 
following statement: 

“A warm and gracious welcome 
Both Southern 
and Western hospitality, famous the 
world over, will be blended in one of 
the most Western of our Southern Dis- 
trict cities to make this 23rd Conven- 
tion one to remember! The Program 
Committee has drawn upon the talent 
of the District and the Nation in order 
to offer the best in information and 


awaits you in Tulsa. 


challenge. 

“The convention theme, ‘Coopera- 
tion in Action,’ will be developed in 
section and division meetings designed 
to meet the varying interests of the 
many attend. The three 
General Sessions will be addressed by 
speakers of national reputation and 
will feature a panel entitled “What Do 
We Know?’ on the controversial is- 
sues of the day.” 


who will 


Some special guests of the conven- 
tion are Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio 
State University, authority in cur- 
riculum in health and physical educa- 
Emma McCloy Layman, 
psychiatrist, Children’s Hospital, 
Washington, D. C.; and Ruth Aber- 
nathy, University of California at Los 
Angeles and National President of the 
American Association of Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation. 


tion; Dr. 
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Be Certain — 


SECURITY is made up of sound planning for future, often 
unpredictable contingencies. When your security is threat- 
ened, the soundness of your planning is put to test. 


“Good Insurance” is an important part of your security; 
it consists of: 


e Prompt, fair claim settlement. 

e Service of trained insurance specialists. 

e Sound, proven rates and coverage. 

e Experience, Stability, and Integrity of the 
Company. 


Washington National Teacher Group Plans are known as 
“Good Insurance’’ by members of the teaching profession 
from Coast to Coast. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


(Evanston, IIlinois) 


217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 




















State 
Adopted 


In 


Virginia 





THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


for Grade 5 


Interprets our nation’s growth beginning with our Old World back- 
ground and carrying forward through the close of the Korean War. 
Up-to-date information on relations between the United States and Rus- 
sia, the atomic bomb, the United Nations, conservation, public welfare, 
and education. Emphasis is on the influence of geography upon history 
and the economic and social life of the people. Newly revised in 1954. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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Adopted 


7 LOOKING AHEAD 
8 ON YOUR OWN 
9 FROM HERE ON 
10 ALL AROUND THE LAND 


READING FOR LIFE 


Grades 7-10 
by Wood, Bright, Husband, Colburn 


. . . a literature series high in interest-value and filled 
with the finest classic and contemporary writings. Each 
selection was chosen for its excellence of literary style 
and its significance of content. This series gives not only 
an appreciation of literature but a better understanding 
of the world in which we live. 


\ 


In 
Represented by 


W. F. MARMON 
Richmond 


J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT 
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Vanderbilt University 


1955 Summer Session 


June 13-August 20 


Summer Session Planned to Meet Needs of 


1. Teachers 


Students beginning or continuing graduate work 


No 


3. High School graduates who wish to enter college 
in June 


4. College students who wish to speed up work to- 
ward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers 
in Secondary Schools and Colleges 
For bulletin with details, write 
Director of Summer Session 
Vanderbilt University 
Box 1532, Station B 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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C. W. Dickinson Tapped 





Charles W. Dickinson, Jr., re- 
tired supervisor of Libraries and Text- 
books, State Department of Education, 
has been elected to honorary member- 
ship in the Phi Beta Kappa chapter at 
the University of Richmond. He was 
initiated at the annual Phi Beta Kappa 
dinner on March 10, sponsored by the 
Richmond Association of Phi Beta 
Kappa and Epsilon Chapter of the fra- 
ternity at the University. 

Mr. Dickinson, a 1908 graduate of 
Richmond College, was cited by this 
national scholarship fraternity for his 
service to public education. Under his 
direction, Virginia was the first State 
to develop a program of audio-visual 
aids. His bookmobile program and his 
rigid standards for school libraries were 
also praised. 

Holder of a Master’s degree from 
Columbia University, Mr. Dickinson 
is a former high school principal, 
superintendent of schools in Cumber- 
land County, and Red Cross division 
director. He came to the State De- 
partment of Education in 1923, re- 
tiring in 1952. 





Poem Published 


For the sixth consecutive year, Nell 
Porter Boggess of the Richlands 
High School faculty, has had a poem 
accepted for publication in the Nation- 
al Poetry Anthology, a book which 
contains poems by elementary, high 
school, and college teachers, all over 
the United States. 

The poem chosen for publication this 
year is “Lady Spring’s Visit” which 
last year won recognition in the 
Woman’s Club District Literary Con- 
test. Miss Boggess is a member of the 
Intermediate Woman’s Club of Rich- 
lands and of Xi chapter of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society. 
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“Old Jube” Written by 
Virginia Educator 

Dr. Millard K. Bushong, who 
this year became principal of Berry- 
ville Elementary School in Clarke 
County, formerly professor of History 
at Randolph-Macon College and the 
University of Richmond, has a new 
book just off the press, entitled “Old 
Jube’’, the only complete biography of 
Confederate General Jubal A. Early. 

It is the story of the life of one of 
forgotten high- 
ranking generals. Born in Virginia, 
graduated from West Point, sent to 
the Secession Convention of 1861, he 
did everything possible to keep his na- 
tive State in the Union. When he 
failed, he was among the first to offer 


the Confederacy’s 


his services. 

For four years Old Jube fought in 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. A 
born fighter, he was in the thick of 
action. His greatest test came in 1864 
when he conducted the famous Shenan- 
doah Valley Campaign which took him 
to the very gates of Washington. With 
inferior numbers, he fought Sheridan 
time after time until he was driven 
from the Valley and finally relieved of 
He remained the South’s 


rebel” 


command. 
most ‘“‘unreconstructed until 
his death. 

The book is completely indexed, 
containing approximately 350 pages, 
and includes numerous campaign maps, 
pictures, and sketches. The book may 
be ordered direct from the author at 
Berryville, Virginia, $4.50 per volume 


postpaid. 





Supervisors and Visiting 
Teachers Meet 


Hotel Roanoke was the scene of the 
annual state-wide conference for super- 
visors and visiting teachers on February 
28-March 1. 

R. Claude Graham, Director, Di- 
vision of Instruction, State Depart- 
ment of Education, presented an over- 
all challenge at the opening session. A 
panel discussion followed on “Some 
Common Interests and Concerns of 
Visiting Teachers and Supervisors in 
Building.” Discussion 


Curriculum 


groups and business meetings were 
held. The conference ended with a 
banquet at which Dr. Roland H. 
Spaulding, Department of Education, 


New York University, was the speaker. 
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The Most Dependable 
Low Cost Insurance 


For Teachers 


Auto Insurance—All types 
Liability — Property Damage — Comprehensive — Collision 


Health and Accident Insurance 
Hospitalization — Income Protection — Surgical 


Sponsored by Virginia Education Association 


For More Information Write to: 


Manin / 


116 South Third Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


Milton D. Phillips 
State Manager 


“Be ashamed to die .., until you have won some victory for humanity” 


—Horack MANN 




















NOW AVAILABLE on the Adopted List.... 


The only NEW English series added 
to the Virginia approved list 


(3000 


Friis 
he 





THE GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 
SHANE — FERRIS - KEENER 


Consider These Outstanding Features: 

@ Organized around short self- 
contained learning situations. 
eA flexible program which can be e@ Exercises and activities are based 
adopted to children’s interests on children’s experiences and 

and needs needs 
@A pupil’s handbook for ready 
reference is included in each book 
Be sure to examine THE GOOD ENGLISH SERIES, the only NEW 
English series added to the approved list. 
George Peek — VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES — Bill Dudenhausen 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 20.c07 37": 


Summit, New Jersey 


@ Develops power in language 
usage 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Sallie Jean Reamey 


Sallie Jean Reamey, a former 
teacher, died in Roanoke on October 
24 at the age of 88. She was a native 
of Henry County and an early resident 
of Martinsville. She taught during a 
span of almost 50 years in Henry, 
Patrick, Amberst, and Pittsylvania 
Counties. After retirement, Miss 
Reamey spent much time in practical 
nursing, Sunday School teaching, 
church, and UDC work. 








For Screen Printing! 


For Painting! 


For Versatility and 
Brilliance! 


For Economy and Ease! 


This amazing dry 
powder not only 
produces a free- 
flowing, ultra- 
creamy paint of 
brilliant and lasting 
intensity, it is a per- 
fect medium for 
screen printing, 
monoprinting, finger 
painting, brush 
painting, “tool” and 
experimental paint- 
ing. Available in 4 
and 8 oz. sizes, in 6 
non-toxic colors. 
Send for free 
GENIE HANDI- 
PAINT booklet to 
Dept. ST-35. 
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BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 

















Elizabeth Mayo Jerdone 


Elizabeth Mayo Jerdone taught 
fifty-three consecutive years in Vir- 
ginia, and her last thirty years of 
teaching were at Beaverdam in Han- 
over County. Due to ill health, Miss 
Jerdone retired five years ago. Prior 
to her death, she spent two years and 
five months in the Gordonsville Com- 
munity Hospital where she passed 
away August 26, 1954. 

In paying tribute to Miss Jerdone, 
the Hanover Education Association 


_submits the following resolutions: 


First—That we go on record as 
commending the teaching ability of 
Miss Jerdone, the splendid influence 
she had over the youth of our county, 
and the fine Christian character ex- 
emplified in every thought and act. 

Second—That we acknowledge our 
debt of gratitude for the individual 
contribution and the high quality of 
service Miss Jerdone made over a period 
of thirty years to the Hanover County 
educational system and to the teaching 
profession in general. 

Third—That we wish to express our 
sympathy to both sisters but especially 
to Miss Letha Jerdone who has given 
more than thirty years of service to 
the teaching profession in Hanover 
County, and who has been “Miss 
Mayo’s” constant companion in all 
walks of life. 


Mrs. Jane R. Matthews 
The members of the Albemarle Ed- 


ucation Association desire to pay 
tribute to Mrs. Jane R. Mathews, 
who met an untimely death in an 
automobile accident on July 25, 1954. 

For the past four years Mrs. Mat- 
thews was music supervisor of the Al- 
bemarle County Schools, and for four 
years prior to that was instructor in 
music at McIntire High School, Al- 
bemarle County. 

Mrs. Matthews was an extremely 
vivacious person with an amazing zest 
for living and an unusual musical 
ability. Her genuine and untiring en- 
thusiasm for her profession will long 
be remembered by her co-workers. 

Welfare Committee 
Albemarle Education 


Association 
Geraldine Fray 
Virginia Rogers 
Nella B. Via 
Kitty Sutherland 
Daisy B. Adams 








Mary Evelyn Bennett 


Whereas, the teachers of Middlesex 
County record with deep and lasting 
sorrow the calling to her eternal home 
of Mary Evelyn Bennett. 

Whereas, she served the teaching 
profession of this county unselfishly 
and unstintingly for thirty-one years. 

Whereas, Miss Bennett possessed a 
strong and magnetic personality, a 
noble character, as well as a superla- 
tive degree of courage and devotion 
to duty. 

Whereas, Miss Bennett directly in- 
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NEE, HEAR, SAY, DO 


THE PHONOVISUAL 
CONSONANT PRACTICE BOOK 


Written and Tested by 


Maud C. Stubbings @ Ruth L. Haverly 


Wanda S. Gaynes 
of the Chicago Public Schools 


and 


Ruth Bolen Montgomery 
of The Primary Day School, Washington 


60c, postpaid 


Use of this book, together with the Phono- 
visual Teaching Unit, will thoroughly 
teach the consonant sounds, the basis of 
reading and spelling skills. 


Phonovisual Classroom Unit 


Method Book, Consonant Chart, 
Vowel Chart 


By SCHOOLFIELD and TIMBERLAKE 
$4.95, postpaid 





In First Grade: After only eight months these 
children and their classmates could read and 
spell (without study) more than 400 words. 


In Second Grade: I used the Phonovisual 
Method most successfully with a small 
group of handicapped spellers. You have 
captured the game-work idea in a fas- 
cinating series of effective steps. I like 
Phonovisual Method better than any 
phonetic teaching materials I have en- 
countered. — Mary De Koker, Supervisor, 
Elementary Adjustment Services, Chicago 
Public Schools. 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Department MVA P. O. Box 5625 
Washington 16, D. C. 











fluenced for good the lives of many 
hundreds of Middlesex’s present citi- 
zens. 

Whereas, even after her retirement 
from active teaching she continued her 
interest in her county’s schools, her 
chuch, and several civic organiza- 
tions, therefore; 

Be it resolved: 

First—That the Middlesex Educa- 
tion Association express its feeling of 
keen loss and acknowledge its appre- 
ciation for the many fine influences 
her life exerted and exemplified. 

Second—That in spite of her bodily 
absence we know that she still lives on 
as a motivating force in the lives of 
her former students, which is now and 
will ever be, her greatest monument. 

B. E. Mitchell, Chairman 
Ruby H. Norris 
Bessie Mae Brown 


Mrs. Virginius Nelson Vaughn 

The death on May 29, 1954, of 
Mrs. Virginius Nelson Vaughn 
of Ashland brought to an end a life of 
active service in school and communi- 
ty. As Emma Blanton from Farmville 
she began teaching in Ashland more 
than forty years ago. For a few years 
after her marriage she stopped teaching 
but went back to it. 

As a teacher she knew how to appeal 
to the best in the minds and spirits of 
her long succession of pupils. They did 
their very best for her. She was one 
who expected accomplishment and in- 
spired it. The children she taught ab- 
sorbed from association with her a 
gentleness and refinement that took 
root and lives on in them. Hanover 
County has lost one of the finest of 
teachers. 

Rolfe H. Wood 

Rolfe H. Wood, school 
farmer and prominent county man, 
died at his home in Buckingham Coun- 
ty, October 24. 

Mr. Wood, age eighty-three, held the 
office of school trustee for forty-nine 


man, 


years. 

Mr. Wood was a quiet gentleman, a 
man of high integrity, urbane, good- 
natured, unselfish and always extreme- 
ly loyal to his friends. Few were his 
equal in these valuable characteristics. 
His passing leaves a vacancy which his 
many devoted friends feel can with 
difficulty be filled. 

The Committee 
Buckingham Education 
Association 
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Sarah Wimbish Craddock 
Whereas, Sarah Wimbish Crad- 
dock, who departed this life on 
August 31, 1954, was for many years 
a classroom teacher in the Cluster 
Springs School, a School Board Trustee 
from Black Walnut District, and a 
past President of the Halifax Educa- 
tion Association; and 
Whereas, in each capacity, “Miss 
Sarah”, as she was affectionately 
known, gave unselfishly of her time, 
efforts, and talents to her church, com- 
munity, and school, therefore, be it 


Resolved, first, that we hereby ex- 
press our appreciation of “Miss Sarah’s” 
high Christian character, her faith in 
both God and man, and her service of 
love to church, community, and school 
beyond the call of duty; 

Resolved, second, that she will be 
greatly missed, but the influence of 
her life will abide, bless, and influence 
those with whom she came in contact. 

Halifax Education Association 
Jane E. Blackwell 

Frances Howard 

Harry T. James Committee 
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FRONT VIEW NO. 1-100 CHARGING DESK 


Prestige 


line of library furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 











Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated is sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 
hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 


obligation. 

















Reor vow , 
We are also specialists in the manufacture of 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 


CLASSROOM SEATING 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 

CHURCH FURNITURE 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


*« HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Phone Suffolk 9240 


J. L. EDWARDS, JR., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
Phone 4-1753 


BRUCE B. JOHNSTON, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. 
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Alleghany Sets Pace for Year 


Climaxing a most profitable work- 
shop, the first meeting of the Alle- 








ghany Education Association for the 
year 1954-55 convened in Curman 


Hall of Covington High School. 


“Good to hear 
your voice, son!” 





When the youngsters are away, 
low-cost Long Distance is the 
fastest way to bring them near. 
In fact, most families can make 
the majority of their Long Dis- 
tance calls for under a dollar. 
So use Long Distance often to 


of Virginia 
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share good news with friends 
and relatives . . . to make ar- 
rangements...or simply to keep 
in touch with those away. 

For fastest service, call by 
number. Isn't there someone you 
should call today? 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 





Walter L. Hodnett, Director of In- 
struction, introduced the guest speaker, 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive 
Secretary of the Virginia Education 
Association. 

Dr. Williams, after giving a brief 
history of the VEA, discussed the most 
crucial problems facing the schools of 
today. He stated that if the most ex- 
hilarating way to live is to be chal- 
lenged and to make responses, such 
problems as the great increase in birth 
rate, inflation, great turn-over in 
teachers, the Supreme Court decision, 
and differences in experiences and 
quality of instruction, should certainly 
arouse all those interested in the schools 
of Virginia. The child in the school 
benefits in proportion as the profession 
advances and “no profession ever ad- 
vances except by conscious organized 
effort”, Dr. Williams concluded his 
informative address. 

Mrs. Shirley Kellam, president of 
the AEA, presided over the business 
session. Budget for the year 1954-55 
was read by Harriet Thompson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and approved by the 
members. 

The chairman of the Welfare Com- 
mittee announced to new teachers the 
availability of teachers insurance, and 
the chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee talked on the advantage of 
membership in all three of our educa- 
tional organizations. 

The meeting adjourned on a high 
note of enthusiasm and optimism for 
the coming year. 

Grace W. Carter, Reporter 





Alexandria Issues First 
News Bulletin 


Volume 1, Number 1, of the AEA 
Bulletin came into being with the 
November, 1954, issue. A good press 
job, dressed in quality buff paper, and 
adorned with three large cuts, this 
newsy four-page bulletin was created 
by the Alexandria Education Associa- 
tion “as a medium of communication 
in keeping the teacher informed and 
up-to-date with the personal school 
news.” This first issue is dedicated to 
Superintendent T. C. Williams and 
carries an impressive record of his ac- 
complishments during his twenty-one 
years of service. In fact, the entire 
bulletin is impressive—and we shall 
watch its healthy growth with interest 
as further issues are prepared by its 
17-member staff. 
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Note from Your 
NEA Director 


Dear Fellow Teachers: 

How proud I have been of your 
NEA Membership record these last 
few months! Each week when I re- 
ceive my report from headquarters I 
notice a nice gain over the preceding 
one. 

In fact, several of the first reports 
showed Virginia with a larger gain 
than any other State. 

The VEA accepted a goal this year 
of 15,500. We have already surpassed 
that. The over-all goal for Virginia 
is 19,310, however. With our mem- 
bership report as of February 10, we 
have 18,653 members. This is 657 
short of the CAP goal, and only 1,347 
short of qualifying for a second NEA 
State Director. 

Nearly all of the local associations 
show gains; however, if each one that 
is not 100 percent would put forth 
one more big effort, I firmly believe we 
shall achieve both goals. Let us not be 
satisfied with less than our best—let’s 
be 100 per cent NEA. 

Now as to our Progress Report on 
the NEA Building Fund Report, we 
have to Virginia’s credit $22,357.55. 
This is considerably below our quota 
of $29,000 per year. By May 31, 1955, 
we need $58,000 to reach our two-year 
goal. We can reach it if we work to- 
gether. 

Cordially, 
Mary DeLonc 
NEA State Director 





Highland Honors Teachers 


At the first Fall meeting of the 
Highland County Education Associa- 
tion, twenty-five service pins were pre- 
sented to the following teachers: 

Virginia Beverage 

Mrs. Virginia Crummett 

Mrs. Clara Ervine 

W. E. Hull 

Mrs. Ruth Pullins 

Mrs. Pauline Reynolds 

Mildred Trimble 

Mrs. Ruth Wade 

Mrs. Wallace Wade 

Highland County also has two Life 
Members in the National Education 
Association: Amanda Wickline and 
Mrs. L. O. Rose. 

MarGARET HAMILTON, 
Program Chairman 
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Page Teachers at Mimslyn 


Page County teachers held their 
spring dinner meeting at the Mimslyn 
Hotel in Luray, with about 150 in at- 
tendance. Special guests included mem- 
bers of the Page County School Board 
and their wives, as well as Superin- 
tendent C. C. Graves. Principal speak- 
er for the occasion was Dr. Percy War- 
ren, Dean of Madison College. During 
the dinner service pins were presented 
to 31 teachers in recognition of twen- 
ty-five or more years of service. Miss 
Nell Comer, president of the Associa- 
tion, presided. 


Just Published! 





THE NEW 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for Grades 9 through 12 


Already State Adopted in Virginia! 


These NEW texts meet all the requirements teachers agree are necessary 
for a GOOD High School English program: 


e Careful, logical organization 


e Flexible content to fit any curriculum 
e Definite, orderly progression of content from one grade to another 


e Thorough treatment of the four areas of communication— 
Speaking, Listening, Reading, Writing 


e Clear-cut instruction on grammar and usage and the mechanics of 


expression 


Teacher’s Manuals and Tests are available. 


Write for full information 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 


Division Commends 
Retiring Superintendent 


Resolved: That the Richmond-West- 
moreland Division of the Virginia 
Education Association express their 
congratulations and commendation to 
Blake T. Newton of Hague, Vir- 
ginia, who, on October 31, retired at 
the age of sixty-five, having completed 
forty-one years of faithful service as 
Superintendent of the Schools in Rich- 
mond and Westmoreland Counties, and 
their sincere wishes for many more 
years of health and happiness. 

Hazel N. Landers, Reporter 





White Plains, New York 
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FOR HISTORY 


Silver Burdett’s new, 1954 history texts: 


The Finest Histories 
and Geographies Today 


are on the Virginia multiple list 





NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


LEWIS PAUL TODD se 


WORLD WAYS 


LEWIS PAUL TODD e 
With unit study guides for teachers 


FOR GEOGRAPHY 


Silver Burdett’s revised (1954) geography texts: 


Grade 5 
KENNETH S. COOPER 


Grade 6 
KENNETH S. COOPER 





OUR BIG WORLD Grade 4 
BARROWS e@ PARKER e SORENSEN 
THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS Grade 5 
BARROWS e PARKER e SORENSEN 
OLD WORLD LANDS Grade 6 
BARROWS e PARKER e SORENSEN 


With teachers’ guides and workbooks 


For a well-rounded program, use learning and 
teaching resources in both history and geography. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Representative: JOHN A. HARRISON, RFD +1, Box 27, Blackstone, Va. 














VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
RICHMOND, VA. 








103 N. [4TH ST., 














PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer’s Christ- 
mas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value 
or money refunded. Order by mail. Lin- 
coln Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., 
Chicago 26, IIl. 
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Norfolk’s New School 


The new Suburban Park Elementary 
School was opened on January 25, 
1955. Its 22 rooms relieved the part- 
time classes at Granby Elementary 
School, leaving Mary Calcott School’s 
fourteen part-time classes the major 
crowded situation in the city. The 
principal of the new Suburban Park 
School is Mrs. Frances Whitley, 
formerly principal at John Marshall 
School, Norfolk. 


Henry S. Rorer, Reporter 





Victoria Observes American 
Education Week 

Victoria School in Lunenburg Coun- 
ty went all out this year to celebrate 
American Education Week. By con- 
tacting the Ministerial Union, sermons 
were given by ministers of various de- 
nominations on the topic “Ideals to 
Live By” and space was devoted in 
church bulletins to securing support 
of the public for school needs. 

The American Education Week 
Committee, headed by Mrs. Jesse Mc- 
Laughlin, sent the presidents of all 
county organizations, information on 
the origin and purpose for presentation 
to their members. 

The PTA served as host to an “open 
house”, during which parents were 
invited to visit the individual class- 
rooms and talk with teachers. 

Cooperation was also given by the 
Crewe radio station which provided for 
three daily five-minute presentations. 
Macon Fears spoke on “Working To- 
gether for Good Schools”, Mrs. Elsie 
Wingold covered “Teaching the Fun- 
damentals Today”, and H. L. Blanton 
inquired about “How Good Are Your 
Schools?” 

During American Education Week 
the school library had many exhibits 
of interest and the hall bulletin boards 
carried appropriate displays. A drama, 
“The American Way”, was effectively 
presented for the entire school by one 
English class and a section of the 
seventh grade. 

Nor were publications overlooked. 
The local newspaper featured special 
news items such as the mayor’s proc- 
lamation, the teachers daily bulletin 
listed appropriate notices, and a special 
issue of the school paper did much to 
inform the parents. 


Elementary Teachers Forum 

The Elementary Teachers Associa- 
tion of Richmond has announced its 
fifteenth series of forum discussions. 
“Developing Critical Readers” was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Leland B. Jacobs, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, on January 
10. ““Youth—Our Future” will be the 
subject of a panel discussion, moder- 
ated by Carol R. Minor, Director of 
the Division of Youth Service, State 
Department of Welfare, on February 
14. The Children’s Book Fair will con- 
clude the series on March 21. All 
forums are scheduled for 3:30 P.M. in 
the Old Dominion Room of Miller and 
Rhoads in Richmond. 
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District N Sets Pace 


Some idea of the time and effort re-’ 
quired for effective District work is 
briefly summarized in a letter to local 
leaders by H. Denis Hoover on con- 
cluding his two-year term as president 
of District N: 

“As your president, I have repre- 
sented you at two National Conven- 
tions—one in Miami Beach, Florida, 
the other in New York. I have repre- 
sented you at six State Board of Direc- 
tors meetings and two State Conven- 
I have made 33 
visits to our 9 counties, written 594 
personal letters and 3200 mimeograph- 
ed letters, made 131 long distant tele- 
phone calls, traveled 6086 miles, spent 
30 full days in conferences, plus after 
school, night, and Saturday meetings. 

“The more I learn about our organi- 
zation the more I realize the importance 
of each Local Association. It is neces- 
sary that every member work and help 


tions in Richmond. 


support our Association if we are to 
accomplish our objectives.” 

Mr. Hoover made a real record of 
accomplishments as president of Dis- 
trict N, during 1953-54 and has set 


the pace for other District leaders. 





Washington Teachers 
Have Holiday Dinner 


The Washington County Education 
Association held the annual Christmas 
dinner party at Central School, Abing- 
1954. Teachers and 
their guests enjoyed a delicious meal 
prepared by the Central cafeteria staff 
and served by William King High 
School’s Future Homemakers of Ameri- 
ca under the supervision of Mrs. Jean- 
Dinner music was 


don, December 10, 


ette 
furnished by an all-girl orchestra di- 
rected by Martha Shortridge, and com- 
posed of Martha Shortridge, Barbara 
Booher, Sandra Chambers, Jane Hagy, 
Other entertainment 
was provided by Gene Webb who 
played both the piano and the ac- 
cordion, by Hugh Green from Bristol, 
a pantomimist, and by Garland Thayer, 
Valley Institute High School, who di- 
rected several folk games. The deco- 
ration committee was composed of 
Vivian Butt, Chairman, Emily Short- 
ridge, Lucie Cooper, and Stella Barn- 
hill. The Program committee was com- 
posed of Charles Vance, Chairman, 
Mrs. W. T. Clark, Lucie Cooper and 
Neda Tucker. 


Hargroves. 


and Sue Sanders. 


1955 
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TIDEWATER AUDIO VISUAL CENTER 
617 WEST 35th STREET 
NORFOLK 8, VIRGINIA 


CAPITOL FILM & RADIO CO., 
19 WEST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 


Exclusive Dealers for the Schoolmaster 500 










INC. 











FREE FILMSTRIP 
PREVIEW WITH 
THE MATCHLESS 







You can see the Schoolmaster 500 
perform, and preview your 
choice of filmstrips at your 

own desk without charge or 
obligation. Tell us the 

subject areas in which you are 
interested, and we will bring 

to you a selection of appropriate 

< SVE filmstrips and a Schoolmaster 500 

projector at your convenience. 

Call or write us today... see 

these outstanding teaching aids in action. 


Complete with slide 
changer and case. 





DO YOU WANT A FREE PROJECTOR? 


A $64.50, 300-watt SVE filmstrip projector can be yours free 
of extra cost with each $200.00 order for SVE filmstrips. Make your selection 
from the current Educational Catalog. Ask us for full details 





free details... 


on how to get a BETTER TEACHING job in the U.S. 
or abroad, also summer jobs. 

NO-FEES. NOT a teachers agency. 1000's of SATIS- 
FIED TEACHERS. Special OFFER, 3 issues only $1, 
or FREE DETAILS. 

ST-CRUSADE, THE PLAINS, OHIO or Box 121 
Palo Alto. Calif. or Box 222, Wmbg. Sta. Bklyn, 11, N.Y. 











d undergraduate “e 


© 200 graduate om pent me / 


eo M.A. and B. $. degree 


Two terms: | 
; June 13-July 16; july ve-hal 20 


10 
For catalog: Room _ 








Guadalajara Summer School 

The accredited bilingual school spon- 
sored by the University Autonoma de 
Guadalajara and members of Stanford 
University faculty will offer in Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, July 3 - August 13, | 
courses in art, creative writing, geogra- 
phy, history, language and literature. | 
$235 covers tuition, board & room. Write 















University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Duluth 5, Minnesota 





Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford 
University, Calif. 
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For Grades 1-6 





Just Out! Allyn and Bacon’s NEW 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


by Dr. Walter A. Thurber 





Just published, Allyn and Bacon’s new Exploring Science series for grades one 
through six by Dr. Walter A. Thurber emphasizes first-hand experiences. Here, 
at last, is a ‘“science-doing” series, not merely a science reading series. 
Exploring Science provides you with successfully-tested features on every page— 
functional color illustrations . . . story pages . . . experiments and field ob- 
servations with everyday materials “at hand.” 

And corresponding step-by-step with pupils’ editions, the Teachers’ Editions 
for Exploring Science give directions that help you present a well-rounded 
program with confidence. 


ALLYN and BACON, Ine. 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Virginia Representatives: 
RUSSELL B. HAY, 840 College St., Bedford, Va. 
ALFRED P. MOYSE, III, R.F.D. #1 Box 442, Fredericksburg, Va. 























In Virginia 


First MERCHANTS WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


D 
NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMON 11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—B roadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-1881 


RICHMOND 19, “i VIRGINIA 
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NEW BOARD MEMBERS INDUCTED. Joseph B. 
Van Pelt, retiring president, is shown passing the symbols of 
leadership, the VEA Constitution and President’s gavel, to 
Virginia E. Lewis, as she becomes the 52nd president of our 
state-wide profession since its first organization in 1863, 
and the fourth woman to head the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation in its history of nearly 100 years. 

Six new members installed with Miss Lewis at the January 
28 Board of Directors meeting at the VEA Headquarters 
in Richmond include, standing left to right, Aurelia I. 
Leigh, VEA Vice-President, representing District L; Paul 
W. Skeen, District K; (Mr. Van Pelt; Miss Lewis;) Roy E. 
Kyle, District F; J. Thomas Walker, District J; James S. 
Duff, District N; and A. G. Carter, District E. Other 
Board and staff members watch the impressive ceremony. 
These new members attended an orientation session preced- 
ing the Board meeting. 

In conducting the installation, Mr. Van Pelt had the 
new president light a candle as each of the three main pur- 
poses of the Virginia Education Association were mentioned: 
1. “To create a deep and abiding interest in the cause of 
education in the State of Virginia; 

2. “To promote efficiency in classroom teaching and in the 
administration of schools; 

3. ‘To urge upon the electorate the importance of adequate 
support to all institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge in order that our government may have the sanc- 
tions of an enlightened public opinion.” 

As president and vice-presidents of this Association and 
as presidents of their respective district, they were admon- 
ished to: 

1. Set the pace for the organization and its individual mem- 
bers 
2. Provide leadership in collaboration with other leaders and 


organizations 
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3. Be informed about policies and procedures, constitution 
and by-laws of local, State, national, and world associations 
4. Lead in bringing about cooperation with schools and 


the public 

§. Inform delegates who will serve this Association at edu- 
cational meetings 

6. Take the lead in the enrollment of members in the pro- 
fessional organizations from time to time during the year 

7. Appoint committees, instruct and guide them 

8. Work out, with the aid of your official boards, in no less 
than three meetings a year, the objectives and long-term 
program of the Association 

9. Make or supervise reports required by the District, State 
and National associations 

10. Serve as ex-officio member of all committees 

Concluding the ceremony, the entire Board stood with 
joined hands while Mr. Van Pelt gave the prayer of dedica- 
tion: 

“Most gracious Heavenly Father, look upon us with 
favor as we dedicate our lives, our talents, and our efforts 
for the well being of young people, and the promotion of 
Thy Kingdom upon this earth. 

“Endow us with wisdom, understanding, and patience 
as we accept the responsibilities of leadership. 

“May we determine to submit to Thy requirements, de- 
pending upon the power of the Holy Spirit, to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with Thee. 

“The Great Creator of the universe, give to us the intel- 
ligence and the knowledge to mold and fashion the lives 
of young people into personalities sensitive to the fact that 
they have a destiny with Thee. 

“Our God and our Father give to us Thy blessings and 
Thy benediction that we may indeed portray and follow the 
Master Teacher, our Lord and our Saviour. Amen.” 
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* Hollywood's favorite 
adjectives are seldom 
used to describe class- 
room films but they cer- 
tainly fit these six new 
EB Films! Superb, fin- 
est, must-see—all of these 
come to mind as we review the combined ef- 
forts of some of the world’s greatest nature 
cameramen and eminent authorities in the 
fields of physical science, geography and the 
social studies. Judge for yourself by seeing and 
using any and all of these new titles: 


“REPTILES” (color) : Karl Patterson Schmidt, 
chief curator of zoology at Chicago’s Natural 
History. Museum guided this broadly-useful 
general science film which introduces the five 
orders of reptiles remaining on earth. The 
noted nature photographer, William A. Ander- 
son, filmed living sequences of lizards, turtles, 
tuataras, crocodillians and serpents in their 
habitat all over the U. S. 


“LIFE IN THE FOREST” (color): Here, An- 
derson’s camera artistry vividly shows how 
forests, like cities, are constantly changing and 
densely populated. The probing telephoto lens 
reveals how even the trunk of a dead tree teems 
with life. What is food for one denizen may be 
a threat to another, but all depend on plant 
life for food and shelter. 


“ANIMALS IN SPRING” (color): Fourth in 
the distinguished series of films on animal life 
during the different seasons — superbly pho- 
tographed by the noted Lynwood Chace. A 
delightful spring excursion into the natural 
environs of bluebirds, ducks, insects, frogs, 
turtles, foxes, skunks, woodchucks, and others. 


*A BALANCED AQUARIUM” (color): 
Filmed in cooperation with Walter Chute, 
Ph.D., director of Chicago's 


world-famed Shedd Aquarium. ; ; 
We see two youngsters going A (CE 
through the steps of setting up OSs 


a home aquarium. Beautiful 

close-up color photography of 

fish — an exciting motion picture and an ex- 
cellent teaching tool for middle grades. 


“READING MAPS” (color): The noted geog- 
rapher, Clarence W. Sorenson, collaborated in 
this introduction to the subject for primary 
grades. It explains the sign language of maps, 
shows how physical features of an area are 
translated into map symbols: describes use of 
scales, directions, legends and titles in map- 
making and reading. Watch for the fascinat- 
ing aerial mosaic secured with U. S. Navy 
cooperation. 


“THE HUNTER AND THE FOREST” (A 
Story Without Words): Sweden’s honored 
filmaker, Arne Sucksdorff has created this 
remarkable film which tells its story entirely 
through pictures, natural sounds and an origi- 
nal music score. This imaginative film will pro- 
vide exciting stimulus to creative writing in 
the elementary grades: has truly universal 
audience appeal. Paul Witty, reading author- 
ity, is the collaborator. 


EBF’s versatile production units are literally 
spanning the world, and even solar space — 
filming many other forthcoming EBF class- 
room classics. Watch for news of “Shake- 
speare” (filmed at Stratford-Upon-Avon) “John 
Smith” and “The Pilgrims” (all produced by 
our own John Barnes) now nearing comple- 
tion in England. Others in the making in- 
clude: “Gandhi,” “Children of Germany,” 
“Ocean Voyage” and “Energy from the Sun.” 
F. W. Spindler, P. O. Box 26 
Hampden Sydney, Virginia 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
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OUR GROWING WORLD SERIES, Re- 
vised, by LUCY SPRAGUE MITCHELL, 
MARGARET WISE BROWN, and 
BLANCHE KENT VERBECK. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston, Mass. 
Farm and City, $1.80; Animals, Plants 
and Machines, $2.00; Our Country, 
$2.20. 


Our Growing World is designed to give 
children a real understanding of how 
people live together in homes, communi- 
ties, the nation, and the world. Each book 
develops significant examples of the free- 
doms and responsibilities inherent in a 
democracy. Beautifully illustrated in 
color, each book conveys a wealth of sen- 
sory images, sights, sounds, smells. tastes, 
and the feel of city and country. The re- 
vised edition of Farm and City provides 
a foundation for a beginning social studies 
curriculum, leading into the study of Anr- 
mals, Plants, and Machines, and awaken- 
ing in children a love for Our Country. 


General Science, by VICTOR C. SMITH 
and W. E. JONES. J. B. Lippincott 
Company New York, N. Y. 504 pages 
Each of nine units concludes with a 

review. an exercise in thinking, some 

things to explain, and some good books to 
read in this well illustrated general science 


text for high schools 


Report Writing, by CARL G. GAUM, 
HAROLD F. GRAVES, and LYNE S. S. 
HOFFMAN. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York 11, N. Y. 384 pages. $3.00 
Improvements have been incorporated in 

this third edition, carrying the student 

completely through the process of creating 

a report—from gathering raw data to the 

revision of the manuscript. 


Everyday Mathematics, by HARL R. 
DOUGLAS, LUCIEN B. KINNEY, and 
VINCENT RUBLE. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York 10, N. Y. 504 
pages. $2.48. 

This revised edition teaches the student 
how to use problem-solving steps in solv- 
ing everyday problems in mathematics at 
home and in the community. 


Building Our Communities, by CLYDE 
B. MOORE, FRED B. PAINTER, GER- 
TRUDE M. LEWIS, and HELEN M. 
CARPENTER. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, N. Y. 312 pages. $2.36. 
Ten units take students on a visit 

around the world, showing how the world 

is One community in this social studies 


series. 
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Elements of General Business, by 
WILLIAM M. POLISHOOK, CLYDE 
BEIGHEY, and HOWARD E. WHELAND. 
Ginn and Company, Boston 17, Mass. 
472 pages. $3.00. 

Three chief aims of this revised edition 
are to (1) give high school students gen- 
eral knowledge of how business works, 
(2) enable them as adults to conduct 
their daily affairs in an efficient, business- 
like way; and (3) help them to choose 
a job. 


An Introduction to Public-School Re- 
lations, by WARD G. REEDER. The 
MacMillan Company, New York, N. 
Y. 284 pages. $3.75. 

A college department revised edition, 
this book discusses the importance and 
the characteristics of an efficient public- 
relations program in the schools, and de- 
sirable ways and means of conducting such 


a program 


Guiding Arithmetic Learning, by JOHN 
R. CLARK and LAURA K. EADS. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 280 pages. 

This book has been written to help the 
teacher help the child to understand and 
use the number system in the solution of 
problems significant to him. For both pre- 
service and in-service teachers, it will prove 
a valuable textbook in courses dealing with 
methods of teaching arithmetic. 


Intermediate College Algebra, by ED- 
WARD M. J. PEASE. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 420 pages. $2.85. 
Intended primarily for the student who 

has had one course in algebra, allowance 
is made for time elapse since completion of 
the course, hence, fundamentals of arith- 
metic and algebra are covered to the extent 
that a good student may use this text for 
his first course in algebra. 


Life on the Earth, by ROSE WYLER and 
GERALD AMES. Henry Schuman, New 
York. 143 pages. $2.50. 

This book approaches the big questions 
of biology by exploring the earth’s land 
and sea, and observing how living things 
exist with each other, and how the human 
family has begun to master the resources 
of the earth. 


American Problems Today, by ROBERT 
RIENOW. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 704 pages. $4.00. 

In presenting America’s current issues, 
this social studies book brings the debates, 
the arguments, and the propaganda from 

















the public forum to the classroom—pub- 
lic figures speak for themselves. It also 
gives the student a realistic presentation of 
group influence in public affairs. 


Food for Better Living, by IRENE E. 
MCDERMOTT, MABEL B. TRILLING, 
and FLORENCE WILLIAMS NICHOLAS. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, New York, 
N. Y. 581 pages. 

Convinced that the study of food by 
the high school student should stress the 
essential relationship between the adequate 
handling of the food problem in the home 
and the good family life, in the disturbed 
social-economic order of the present day, 
the authors have written this book to aid 
in the education of youth for better home 


living. 


Drafting, by J. W. GIACHINO and 
HENRY J. BEUKEMA. American Tech- 
nical Society, Chicago, Ill. 243 pages. 
The material in this text is designed 

to provide an organized plan of instruc- 

tion for acquiring the essential elements 

Explanations are simple and 


effort has been made to 


of drafting 


brief, and every 
interpret drafting principles according to 


current practices used in industry. 
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Junior High School 
Conference 

“The Junior High School and Com- 
munity Life” is the theme of the 
twenty-eighth annual Junior High 
School Conference to be conducted by 
New York University’s School of Ed- 
ucation on March 18 and 19. Junior 
high school teachers and administra- 
tors from all sections of the country 
are expected to attend. 


Language Arts Conference 

The fifth annual Conference for 
Teachers of Language Arts will be held 
at the University of Virginia on March 
25, beginning at 10:15 A.M. Regis- 
tration is scheduled for 9:30 A.M. 

Norman Cousins, editor of the Satur- 
day Review, will feature the morning 
session with an address. 

For full details, write Dr. Richard 
Meade at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





WONDERFUL 
NEW 
HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope 


proves interesting 


Unique “Soundbook”’ 





—a vivid aid to study of songbirds 


New teaching aid from Cornell University Laboratory of Ornithology 
has a recording of the melodies of 24 songsters most common in this country, 
true-life photos of each, description, memory phrases and stories. 


Here’s a new kind of bird book called 
SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story. It includes a high 
fidelity recording of 24 bird songs 
heard around your home and coun- 
tryside (by the eminent audio engi- 
neer, Dr. P. P. Kellogg). 


Also you have photos of each bird, 
in beautiful color, taken in its natural 
habitat (by the renowned bird au- 
thority, Dr. A. A. Allen). 


Class listens and identifies each bird 
by its faithful color picture; and 


reads about it, where it lives, what 


its size and habits. 

Memory phrases, amusing and phonetic, help 
fix the songs in the mind. For example, the 
Warbling Vireo sings “Iggley pigelly wiggely 
pig’’; the White-throated Sparrow —- as 


if singing. “‘Pure-sweet —Canada—Canada 
Canada” or “Poor Sam Peabody —Peabody 
—Peabody.” Fun to learn. 


Besides the recording, pictures and descrip- 
tions, are fascinating commentaries on birds; 
flyways; story of usefulness to man, color 
magic, ways of birds; how to attract with 
houses, food, etc.; how to make own record- 
ings and photos i in the field. And for further 
study are listed 49 books, periodicals, 
bulletins, recordings. 


For soundbook described—SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story produced by coRNELL UNIVERSITY, published by Book-rEcorDs, INC. of N.Y. 
City, write CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State which recording you want 
—3 314 or 45 R.P.M. Complete book, $4.95, postpaid. 


How chewing tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helps 


It's just a simple fact that chewing helps 
relieve tension. So it is, when you chew healthful, 
delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gun, it helps 
you ease down and relax. Just try it tonight. See 
for yourself. Enjoy daily. Millions do. 


you relax 
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room, 
settings. 


presenting vital contemporary 


Modern mocracy, 
Authoritative Abundant pertinent and attractive half-tones. 
Vital and time lines. 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York 14 
Publishers of Better Books for Better Teaching 
Representatives: Richard H. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, 


Richmond 26; Joseph S. Sollars, 4500 Beechwood Road, College Park, Md. 


PROBLEMS 
TODAY 


by Robert Rienow 


A challenging new text that brings live issues into the class- 
problems in realistic 


Debates and arguments from the public forum are 


treated in such a practical way that the student is able to see 
consequences of public action on himself. Stress is laid on the 
organized group as an effective force in the process of de- 
and on the role of the individual in such groups. 
Charts, graphs, 

















Artistia Tempera | or water color. 
It provides a brilliant design on 
OURS FOR a contrasting ground. (Binney 101. 
& Smith, Inc.) 
THE ASKING 99. On the Track of Some Good 
Teaching Aids? revised 
Advertisers in the Virginia Journal edition of a catalog of free teach- 
of Education bring you new ideas in ing materials on railroad trans- 
equipment, supplies, books, general : 
teaching aids as well as summer activi- portation. One copy per teacher. 9. 
ties. Watch for their offerings regular- (Association of American Rail- 
ly. Order at once, so that you will be d 
certain of getting what you want be- piapatcnpel h * ss 
fore it is out of print. 100. 1955 Summer Session Bul- 
50. The Art of Tempola-Craft. letin. A description of the op- 
Instructions for using this portunities in graduate and un- 
method which is a combination dergraduate courses with special 
of crayola, wax crayon and emphasis on the opportunities 38. 
USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in school 
307 N. Mich’gan Avenue year of 1954.55 only 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 
circled. 
50. 99. 100. 101. 2. 38. 44, 
RR Re ee ae ee a Ce ees, eS, ear Serer 
Sk sic a ce es ce ih le os 6. 4.0 3 REA OS SASS! ae ee eee 
Ice DER RE el GEE son baie lac ov ierye.e! aig ae tngk ad Olena «ao ae and Dee ea eee 44. 
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for teachers. (Duluth Branch, 
University of Minnesota.) 
Teaching the Social Studies 
in Today’s World. Three 
challenging articles make up this 
latest bulletin of The Resource- 
ful Teacher series. (Silver Bur- 
dett Co.) 

Catalog. Well illustrated cata- 
logs on Auditorium Seating; 
Laboratory Equipment; Church 
Furniture; Classroom Furniture 
and Laboratory Furniture. Indi- 
cate which catalog is desired. 
(Southern Desk Company.) 
Teaching With a Filmstrip 
A comprehensive booklet writ- 
Margaret W. Divizia, 
Supervisor, Audio-Visual Sec- 
tions of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. Shows how the use of 
filmstrips is improving instruc- 
tion. Useful either with the 
SVE filmst~ip of the same name 
or by itself. (So-iety for Visual 
Education. ) 

EBF-25th Anniversary Cat- 
alog Supplement describes 
many new films now ready for 
(Encyclopaedia 


ten by 


classroom use. 
Britannica Films.) 
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Perfect Control 


IS ALSO NEEDED FOR GOOD LIGHTING 


THERE IS A REAL DIFFERENCE! 


ASK OUR SALESMAN TO DEMONSTRATE THE DRAPER 
V-DOUBLE AND PORTABLE PAKFOLD SHADES. FIND 
OUT WHY WE ARE ABLE TO SAY, AND PROVE . 

DRAPER SHADES ARE: ALL-WAYS A SHADE BETTER! 


DOUBLE 


YOUR 


SUNLIGHT 
CONTROL! 





PATENTED 


X-L UNIT for EXTREMELY WIDE WINDOWS 


Absolutely no limit in width. This unit consists of three or mors 
»verlapping shades attached to a heavy gauge steel shield, each 
shade having an overlap of 6” on each adjacent shade to prevent 
light gaps. 

X-L Shading offers a trouble free, long lasting installation. The 
shades are fabricated of 10 ounce Dratex cloth, will give excellent 
darkening for many years to come. 


NEW-WAY CONTINUOUS SHAD- 
ING for COMBINATION GLASS & 
BLOCK-CLEAR GLASS WINDOWS ==#) 077 ™ 


RPP ees . 

This completely new method of 
shading glass wall windows al- 
lows full daylight control and 
gives protection to those in the 
classroom who are unfavorably 
oriented to the intensity of the 
sun's rays regardless of the day 
or season or the angles of light § 
refraction or reflection. The prin- (} r 
ciple of overlapping shade on ’ 


shade prevents direct light gaps g@ 

between shades giving both bet- ize) 4 BEST Fe 

ter eye protection and a much Fe LI HTI Ce —_ ~~ 
G MG aa 


neater appearance. 
New Way offers an excellent FROM BLOCK AND 
PATENTED iarkening installation and when PANEL WINDOWS 


With DRAPER DEMOUNTABLE V-DOUBLE the shades are not in use they do 


not cover any portion of the glass 


ROLLER SHADES for either wood area. Use Continuous Hb Shading 


or metal sash. 


Mfr. By: LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
Distributed By 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY - Roanoke and Richmond, Virginia 
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COURSES IN 
EDUCATION 


Introduction to the History of 
Western Education 

European Origins of American 
Education 

Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Education 

Philosophical Backgrounds of 
Education 

Introduction to Educational 
Psychology 

Educational Psychology: Survey 
of Recent Developments 

Workshop in Early Childhood 
Education 

Observation and Analysis of 
Instruction 

Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Language Arts 

Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Reading 

Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Social Studies 

Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Science 

Trends in Teaching Flementary 
School Arithmetic 

Adolescent Growth and 
Development 

Principles of Teaching in the 
Modern Secondary School 

The Curriculum of the Modern 
Secondary School 

The Activities Program of th: 
Modern Secondary School 

Principles and Practices of 
Guidance 

Guidance: 
mation 

Educational Tests and Measure- 


Occupational Infor- 


al Aids to Instruction 
in Audio-Visual Aids 
ction 

munity Relations 
and Problems in Edu- 
Administration 
hiatry in Education 
Behavior of Child- 
luation and Manage- 


THSYA 
4 


SS3YONOD 430 N¥IUVHET” 


LON 


mgiene in Education 
n Inter-Group Rela- 


y Seminar in Educa- 
‘st Part) 
'y Seminar in Educa- 
ond Part) 


ther Courses of 
est to Teachers 


The Arts in the Ancient World 

American Literature 1800-1860 

The Romantic Period 

The Contemporary English 
Novel 

History of Modern Britain 

History of the New South 

History and Appreciation of 
Music 

History of Ancient Philosophy 

Ethics 

Contemporary World Affairs 

Economic Geography 

Abnormal Psychology 

Personality 

Race Relations 
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EXCITING in concept . . . valuable in content practical in application . 
... Johns Hopkins offers 30 courses in Education, plus opportunities for observa- ‘ 
tion in the Demonstration School . . . all located on the University’s beautiful as 
100-acre wooded campus, in Baltimore's finest residential section. 

7 - 
Graduate and undergraduate courses in Education and the various subject-matter ae’ 

- 


fields are open to teachers, counselors, supervisors, and administrators who wish 
: 


to study for a bachelor’s or master’s degree, or for the Certificate of Advanced ie 
Study in Education, or who want to improve their professional stature. z 
. : ° ~ e _- 
Small, co-educational classes give the benefit of close personal contact with a ae 
faculty of outstanding ability and national reputation. Visiting professors from ee" 
16 other institutions will join the Summer Session faculty. as 
= 

™ ‘ | “ ~~ | T ~y 
GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION ha 

: 

wn 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF EDUCATION. This degree is awarded to 
those who complete the equivalent of one full year of study (30 points of credit) 
in this University within five years. The study may be pursued on a part-time 
basis during the academic year or during summers only or both. Approximately a 
half the program is prescribed and the remainder consists of electives in Education 
or in Arts and Sciences. A departmental comprehensive examination is given, 


but neither a thesis nor a study of foreign language is required. 


THE CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY IN EDUCATION. ‘The 
certificate represents one full year of study (30 points of credit) beyond the 
master’s degree. The work may be taken in the regular session only or during 
summers only or both. Half the program is prescribed and the rest is devoted 
to the area of specialization best suited to the student’s needs and interests. Much 
flexibility in the selection of courses is permitted. There are no requirements 
regarding a thesis, a comprehensive examination, or the study of foreign language. 


Director of the Summer z 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE CATALOGUE TO: 


Session, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland 





REGISTRATION DATES: APRIL 1 TO JUNE 25 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 








